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“Differential Effects Total Blindness and 
Partial Sight Several Personality Traits,” 
Herbert Greenberg and Sidney Jordan 


The assumption (based upon observation ex- 
periments with animals laboratory setting) 
infers that totally incapacitated person might 
have better chance for successful adjustment than 


less handicapped individual. 


you don’t agree—that animals 


Remember 
aren’t human and one necessarily can’t transfer 
conclusions based upon observing animals hu- 
mans. The authors have written their experi- 
ences when they set out test just such 


assumption. 


“Speech and Hearing Therapy Indiana 
Public Schools and the Role the College 
and University Affiliated 
Raymond Summers 


Perhaps you can relate the problems manpower 
professional training Indiana those your 
own state this survey. Consider the percentage 
breakdown professional activity the speech 
and hearing therapist after completing academic 
Does your state offer sim- 


training Indiana. 
And what the speech and 


ilar distribution? 

hearing conservation program your state—is 

contribution made it, done the Indiana 

college and university affiliated speech and hearing 

clinics? 

Research Department State Residen- 
tial School,” Leonard Blackman 


Dr. Blackman writes New Jersey’s unique con- 
tribution research the field mental retarda- 
tion. also makes certain distinctions between 


basic and applied research which should con- 


sidered any academic situation well giving 
the reader greater insight into the development 
new test vocational interest and sophistica- 


tion. 


the Underachievement Gifted 
Students,” John Gowan 


these times intense concern for the develop- 
ment and encouragement our full quota tal- 
ented individuals, Dr. Gowan concerns himself with 
problems related salvaging this 
power. discusses the genesis underachieve- 
ment gifted children, and relates this parental 
home environment and the accomplishment 


developmental tasks. 


world where the frontiers man’s mind 
offers thé greatest challenge, the development 
the potential gifted individuals becomes more 
and more critical. Underachievement, therefore, 
represents not only personal but social loss, 
which must eradicated society continue 


its rate progress and development into the future. 


“Curriculum Development Public 
Schools,” Robert Koopman 


The specialists the education exceptional 
children can contribute the homeroom teacher 
and the self-contained classroom operation such 
way enrich the education the exceptional 
child avoid weakening the role the 
homeroom teacher. This but one the points 
mentioned addition discussion concerning 
the fact that specialists the education excep- 
tional children can fit into local state curriculum 
program such manner bring about both 
growth the participant and special contribution 
the wide range curriculum problems that arise 
any school district state. 
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Here long last some definitive 
writing color blindness. 


diminished sensitivity certain portions 
the spectrum. 


Color blindness handicap which 
frequently overlooked modern edu- 
cation. The neglect this visual defect 
may have resulted from lack 
edge what color blindness actually 
is, how test for it, its importance 
the growing child, what can done 
about it. This article provides sufficient 
basic information the subject en- 
able the educator initiate suitable 
program action for the detection and 
improved education those handi- 
capped. 


The detailed information admin- 
istration and interpretation color per- 
ception tests given this article can 
serve valuable working tool for 
any testing program. 


The general information may help 
you better understand your color 
blind students. 


order accepted for less than $1. 


Order now from 
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RECENT years, manpower reserves tal- 
ent for scientific and professional occupations 
have become depleted, more and more attention 
being directed the salvaging significent 
portion our ablest youth who qualify for the 
title gifted underachievers. are not con- 
cerned this discussion with the economic and 
social factors which Stice (16) has demonstrated 
prevented over half the high-ability high school 
seniors our country from going directly 
college. are rather concerned with the equally 
depressing fact, demonstrated Wedemeyer (19), 
that those who go, almost percent the top 
decile intelligence fail attain 
achievement scholarship because emotional, 
educational, personal, financial, other problems. 
Faced with the present economic political 
rivalry with Russia, nation turning out scientists 
twice our rate, our country cannot afford this 
waste its most vital resource—talent. 


the purpose this paper, therefore, 
explore recent research the causes 
vention underachievement gifted students. 
Moreover developmental hypothesis proposed 


JOHN CURTIS GOWAN associate professor 
education the San Fernando Valley campus the 


Los Angeles State College. 


account for agreements research findings and 


practical implications for education which seem 
warranted these results are appended. 
“gifted student” shall refer two 
more standard deviations upward from the mean 
general intelligence, loosely—an 130 
above. Recognizing that practically all gifted chil- 
dren are technically underachievers some extent, 
may define “underachievement” for 
poses performance which places 
more than full standard deviation below his 
ability standing the same group. Roughly, this 
works out apout percentiles difference, that 
may call gifted children underachievers when 
they fall the middle third scholastic achieve- 
ment grades and severe underachievers when 
they fall the lowest third. should noted 
that these definitions are ones made merely for 
clarity and convenience, and are means 
uniformly used all those whose research 
later reported. 

may first value note data concerning 
the number and percentage underachievers 
secondary schools represented the previous defi- 
nitions. Figures have elsewhere (10) 
sented show that one California high school 
where seven percent the students were gifted. 
percent these were underachievers. an- 
other high school where two percent the students 
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were gifted, percent these 
achievers. outstanding independent second- 
ary school, percent the students were gifted, 
and nine percent these were underachievers. 
the same paper, was suggested that “where the 
percent underachievers runs much higher than 
percent, there may problems morale, anti- 
social trends, other factors the school which 
should receive special attention” (10). 

There considerable research evidence indi- 
cate that achievement both high school and later 
stems from habits, attitudes, and motiva- 
tion established elementary school. With gifted 
children, these latter factors seem facilitated 
special curriculum adjustments. 

Terman (18) for reported that gifted 
youth who were accelerated school outstripped 
those who had not been accelerated, both college 
and later life success. concluded that “the 
exceptionally bright student kept with his age 
group finds little challenge his intelligence, and 
all too often develops habits laziness that later 
wreck his college career.” Los Angeles School 
District (11) 1931 reported high school com- 
parison between 284 opportunity students, and 
381 equally gifted controls; the opportunity 
group which had been segregated 
seventh grades, had higher high school grade 
erages, earned more honor grades, and had fewer 
failures. Cohler (4) found similar study that 
the effect acceleration was improved perform- 
ance, and stressed the need for vital school experi- 
ences motivate the child. Sanford (15) after 
discussion the bright child who fails, considered 
boredom, lack motivation, and home problems 
major causes underachievement. Engle (6) 
another study accelerants, found acceleration 
generally conducive more favorable educational 
and vocational results than non-acceleration. The 
same results even more specific terms were re- 
ported recently for the Ford scholarship holders 
(8). seems evident from the weight the fore- 
going reports either that special curriculum meth- 
ods for the gifted have some value themselves 
reducing underachievement, that the increased 
attention, interest, recognition, and personal con- 
tact which accompany them result increased 
motivation and consequent increased achievement. 

number investigators have reported col- 
lege level achievement and underachievement 
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gifted students. Nason (13) found achievement 
this level more related clearness and definite- 
ness academic and vocational plans, and 
parental influences than personal adjustment. 
Burgess (3), study engineering under- 
achievers described them these terms: “less 
intellectually adaptive less emotional control 
more dependent attitudes toward others ... 
motivation weak tend not enjoy the school 
situation unable see the value educa- 
tion.” Dowd, (5) college study under- 
achievers the top decile, found personality 
difference, but more incidence males, and con- 
cluded that the factors are operative before college 
entrance. Morgan (12) similar study con- 
cluded generally, that college achievement high 
ability students “related maturity and 
seriousness interests, awareness and concern 
for others, sense responsibility, dom- 
inance, persuasiveness, and 
motivation achieve.” Similar results were 
secured Pearlman (14). 

Studies younger gifted underachievers have 
tended emphasize home backgrounds, parental 
problems, and emotional immaturity. study 
Bonsall and Stellfre (2) emphasized the impor- 
tance not overlooking the socio-economic factor. 
Basic causes for the behavior gifted children 
referred metropolitan clinic maladjusted 
and reported elsewhere (9) included disagreements 
between parents over methods raising the child, 
transference problems parents the child, 
overanxiety overprotectiveness the part 
the parent, fears the parents regarding the chil- 
dren’s health and safety, divorces and separations, 
and sibling rivalry. The school problems these 
gifted children were seen such symptoms as: 
not interested school, didn’t like teacher, 
work was too easy, didn’t have any friends, liked 
stay home with mother.” Another inquiry (10) 
into the family backgrounds high school under- 
achievers 130 better found that they 
differed significantly from gifted achievers that 
the underachievers were predominantly boys, had 
parents who took little part community activities, 
had fewer books their homes, had less often 
received private lessons, and expressed desire 
choosing vocation get away from the family. 
The pattern which emerged was one indifference 
and rejection the part the parent, behavior 


interpreted the underachiever. addition 
had less time for outside activities, had more 
problems with time and money, and seemed lacking 
ability conduct himself easily social situa- 
tions and make easy adjustments. 

recent study meriting attention was one made 
(1) the Toronto, Ontario high schools. 
concluded: the pattern underachievement 
apparent the fifth grade with weakness arith- 
metic characteristic; and parents underachievers 
tend exhibit neutral uninterested attitude 
towards education, overanxious, oversolici- 
tous, inconsistent their attitude toward the 
child. general, such homes show evidence 
conflict, authoritarianism the parent, dom- 
ination the child. the school situation the 
underachievers exhibit predominantly negative 
attitude towards school, win less acceptance from 
their classmates, tend show less interest read- 
ing. While both show feelings inadequacy, the 
achievers are aware their difficulties, and con- 
structive their efforts, while the underachievers 
withdraw and refuse compete. 

Another study deserving special attention 
that Gough (9). effort construct and 
validate achievement scale the California 
Psychological Inventory investigated personality 
items among large number underachievers. 
From this group selected paired groups gifted 
achievers and underachievers, dichotomized for both 
high school and college well sex. While there 
were number personality differences, the 
major ones were that underachievers were signifi- 
cantly higher the scale for and 
achievers were higher the scales for social re- 
sponsibility and academic motivation. The scale for 
academic motivation correlated over .50 with scales 
for good impression, lack dissimulation, social 
responsibility, tolerance, social participation, anti- 
delinquency, intellectual efficiency, lack impul- 
sivity. Gough concluded that academic 
achievement among intellectually gifted persons 
form social behavior, and academic under- 
summarizes that underachievement 
gifted akin delinquent behavior. 
ant finding had been previously reported Ter- 
man (17) comparing 150 his most success- 
ful gifted men with 150 least successful. The 
group seemed have greater enthusiasm for liv- 
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ing and activity. They read more books, made 
more collections, engaged more hobbies, were 
more successful school, and popular with class- 
mate and teachers. 

The common elements from these research re- 
ports indicate that achievement gifted students 
versus underachievement seems related the fol- 
lowing factors: 

Clearness and definiteness academic and 
occupational choices versus the opposite 

Strong ego controls and strength versus weak 

ones 

Socialization and social interaction versus 

withdrawal and self-sufficiency 

Good use time and money versus lack 

such habits 

Reading and arithmetic ability versus lack 

such competency 

Positive character integration 

chotic neurotic tendency 

versus authoritarianism the parental home 
environment the gifted individual him- 
self 
Parents who motivated and took pains 
interest, versus dominant, autocratic, 
laissez-faire parents 
Some tension task demands childhood 
(the imposition goals which are clear and 
possible attain parents) versus either 
goal impossible ones 
10. Maturity, responsibility, and seriousness 
interests versus opposites 
11. Awareness and concern for others versus 
disinterest 
12. Dominance, persuasiveness, 
dence versus their opposites 
13. Enthusiastic, 
view life, versus apathetic withdrawal. 


socialized, 

such summarization inspected critically 
appears description healthy personal at- 
titudes and behaviors which are associated with 
the accomplishment growth patterns 
ule. These skills and attributes are connected with 
cognitive ego development and singularly related 
various developmental stages childhood. 
each new adaption resolved successfully new 
strength and vitality incorporated into the ego. 
excellent description this developmental proc- 
ess given Erikson (7), especially his “in- 
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dustry” stage which coincides with early latency 
period when the child turns outward from the 
family peer group recognition which, 
Erikson’s words: “He can become eager and 
develops industry, that adjusts himself the 
inorganic laws the tool world. The danger 
this stage lies sense inadequacy and in- 
feriority. despairs his tools and skills 
his status among his tool partners, his ego bound- 
aries suffer, and abandons hope for the ability 
identify early with others who apply them- 
selves Parents who are either too autocratic 
too dominant, too protective, too laissez-faire 
arrest the child’s development into and through 
this industry stage, where learns the joy real 
work and accomplishment aid status-get- 
ting among his peers and with outside authority 
figures. result thrown back for libido 
rewards the earlier and more primitive satis- 
factions the oral, anal, narcissistic, and oedipal 
periods. Because boys are slightly less mature than 
girls, and because parents sometimes expect more 
them, their introduction cultural tasks de- 
mands may more difficult, and hence more prob- 
lems may accrue. 

sure, public schooling the primary 
grades does much for those children whose parents 
may not have been successful aiding the child 
through these critical adjustments; but while doing 
well the generality, frequently misses meeting 
the needs two important groups, First the 
minority group member who does not identify with 
the alien culture the school and second the 
gifted child whom does not challenge during 
this crucial period. Such hypothesis explains 
most the observed differences between gifted 
achievers and underachievers, well pointing 
the vital necessity adequate stimulation 
gifted children during the primary grades, instead 
forcing them remain bored and inactive. 

contrast gifted underachievers, the child- 
hood the gifted achiever appears involve 
constant, but not severe, pressure towards tasks and 
responsibilities which are perceived the child 
security affection-producing and which are 
neither capriciously administered nor impossible 
attain under the aegis interest—stimulating pa- 
rental guidance. Thus early experience realistic 
goal setting and achieving leads 
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with strong super-ego demands and strong ego 
strength complete these demands. Such per- 
sonality tends adulthood have high sense 
social responsibility and large performance needs. 
not without anxieties, but these are oriented 
toward reality, and tend ameliorated his 
others’ modification the environment rather 
than changes his attitudes towards it. 

The gifted underachiever, the other hand, ap- 
pears kind intellectual delinquent who 
withdraws from goals, activities and active social 
participation generally. child his initial at- 
tempts creative accomplishment may not have 
been seen others “worthwhile,” but only 
“queer” “different.” The blocking this avenue 
rewarding behavior others, tending 
does reinforce his often over-critical appraisal 
the disparity between his goals and achievements, 
may blunt his work libido, stifle his creativity, and 
consign him routine withdrawal and escape 
the most tolerable method insulating his ego 
from hurt alien and disinterested world. 

Thus achievement and underachievement the 
gifted may viewed social and asocial re- 
sponses the individual proper stimulation re- 
garding developmental tasks either tendered de- 
nied the parental and educational environ- 
ments. 
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Curriculum 
the public schools 


NYONE interested children with exceptional 
needs and abilities has particular reason for 
being interested the changing curriculum. The 
curriculum cultural yardstick. Its 
flects the culture and its changes measure the re- 
search findings and social trends the day. 


The rigid curriculum the past was source 
comfort the one hand and 
legendary tyrant mean proportion the 
other. did provide cultural and educational norm 
widely used tutors, parents, and those concerned 
with specialized education all kinds. 


Changing Program the School 


The dislocations the atomic age have made 
the public school curriculum popular whipping 
boy. Popular discontent, expressed individ- 
uals and minorities here and there, reflects dissatis- 
faction with both method and content. 
tion adults (including teachers), who knew 
relatively fixed curriculum, finds itself irked and 
upset curriculum that won’t “hold still.” The 
pressure much change, misunderstanding, and 
dissatisfaction justifies careful look curriculum 
development today. 

The school curriculum first showed major changes 
soon after World War Powerful forces reflecting 
the dissatisfaction with the 19th century curriculum 
brought about the beginnings many trends 
the The emphasis health, citizenship, use 


ROBERT KOOPMAN associate superintend- 
ent schools the Department Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan and president the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
This speech was presented recently the 35th annual 
ICEC convention Pittsburgh. 
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leisure time, and occupational competence crashed 
through all barriers. Enrollments increased and cur- 
riculum planning entered the picture. 


The individual learner and his needs were recog- 
nized. The crude classification tests developed 
the army called attention individual differences 
and potentialities. Adjustment gradually replaced 
conformity. New social trends were reflected the 
curriculum. Before World War had been forgotten 
the great economic depression the 30’s shook the 
very firmaments education. Out these social 
changes came the comprehensive 
gram states, counties, and local school systems. 


1910 the secondary school curriculum seemed 
stable and, relatively speaking, was. 1957, 
the contrary, the senior high school curriculum 
great flux and apparently will remain this state 
for generation. The elementary curriculum also 
changing significantly and just now both its aims 
and scope are being questioned never before. 


While sporadic curriculum experimentation ap- 
peared before 1918, the curriculum development 
process and movement can said date from that 
year. spread rapidly the 1920’s the form 
curriculum revision. But was the 1930’s that 
the widespread programs instructional improve- 
ment began. These programs depended essentially 
research, planned changes, and inservice educa- 
tion staff. time passes, inservice education 
receives more and more emphasis. 


Just curriculum planning moved away from 
the desks the specialists and became participa- 
tory process, did curriculum research become 
participatory process. During the last several years 
there has developed process called action research 
that has joined the family processes that make 
curriculum development. This the kind re- 
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search that capitalizes group dynamics and good 
human relations. Action research usually carried 
rather natural setting such the setting 
committee work, the study-discussion group, 
the actual setting the classroom itself. Often 
relatively untrained people participate gathering 
and interpreting data and applying the new-found 
generalizations the practical decisions facing the 
group. Action research process encourages cau- 
tion, objectivity, and reflection and thus enriches 
the process curriculum development. 


attribute changes public schools this 
country the more less orderly processes 
curriculum development would misrepresent 
the situation. Much the change due direct 
criticisms and pressures. the presence major 
social forces, the best the school can guide, 
deflect, and rationalize the situation. The results 
direct pressures are, however, often too widely la- 
mented. The fact that without them the pull 
tradition would probably too great overcome 
and schools would become ineffective instruments 
education and social change. 


This thumbnail historical sketch curriculum 
change quite adequately covered two texts, 
namely, Curriculum Improvement Public School 
and In-Service Education, the 56th Year- 
book the National Society for the Study Edu- 


The Emerging Program the Community School 


Curriculum development has been broadened 
really signify program development. During 
the last years schools have gradually and steadily 
adopted the community orientation. This varies 
state state and region region but the move- 
ment inexorable. Community development the 
over-all trend that being served curriculum 
development today. True, certain reversals and re- 
gressions are observable but the direction estab- 
lished. 


Caswell, Hollis and Associates, Curriculum Improve- 
ment Public School Systems. New York: Bureau Pub- 
lications. Teachers College. Columbia University. 1950. 


National Society for the Study Education, In-Service 
Education. Chicago: The University Chicago Press. 1957 
(The 56th Yearbook the National Society for the Study 
Education) 
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Some the principal implications the com- 
munity school philosophy are worth mentioning 
here. 


The community school concept merging into the 
broader concept the educative community and edu- 
cation being accepted more and more commu- 
nity venture. 

The jurisdictional line between school other 
agencies becoming blurred. The roles family, 
church, and social agency are being expanded. 

The school receiving more and more direct servicing 
requests growing out social trends and problems. 

Increased wealth has encouraged the humane and gen- 
erous tendencies the American people that all 
the educational needs even the most severely hand- 
icapped individuals are being considered and met 
increasing degree. 

The tendency think the individual and his total 
development gaining ascendancy over partial edu- 
cation. 

The educational program being designed for people 

all ages. 

Specialization staff has accompanied the growth 

and diversity function the school program. 


The prodigious effects community school de- 
velopment have created climate highly favorable 
progress general and the field represented 
the International Council for Exceptional Children. 


Problems Curriculum Development 


Four crucial problems are highlighted the 
times. Possibly they are unduly highlighted but 
the times that make the news more often than cur- 


rent events. 


CURRICULUM AND LEARNING 


The recent developments and research findings 
lead toward theory learning and curriculum 
that offers great promise. this theory the profes- 
sion seeks, above all, equate each individual with 
rich opportunity for growth. The possibility 
deprivation such areas nutrition, responsi- 
bility, and security carefully studied order 
that may avoided. The environment thought 
being spacious, commodious, and filled with 
choices. Opportunities for growth emotional, so- 
cial, and physical dimensions are provided well 
opportunities for growth the intellectual dimen- 
sion. Careful observation technically prepared 
measure order that effects opportunity, seized 
unseized, may calculated arranging succes- 
sive lush environments. Observations are used also 
provide for pacing the individual’s growth 
with his environment. 
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One can readily see that basis for conflict 
exists. This new theory neither meaningful nor 
tolerable naval officer looking for gunners with 
which fight the last war. Nor forcing enough 
its nature suit those who cannot give our 
young people time enough grow up. The profes- 
sional must learn smile these irritants because 
knows that there has never yet been tribe 
culture group composed led infant 
prodigies. 

Nonetheless, ihis theory requiring great deal 
explaining. Young mothers find explana- 
tion for the phenomena they face but successful men 
the world often want quick results. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Between the years 1900 and 1915 seemed 
though system common learnings or, fact, 
general education existed. its narrow way this 
system seemed adequate. But wasn’t and had 
changed. 


Since World War the structure general edu- 
cation has been shaken pieces—only remnants 
remain. Even the fond folklore surrounding the ele- 
mentary school curriculum being attacked. Now 
the cry Science! Home and family living! Safe- 
ty! And on. Nor are the geographers and foreign 
language enthusiasts going fail press their 
demands. The questions “What objectives?” 
“What content?” and “What organization learn- 
ing experiences?” are controversial are ques- 
tions dealing with race relations. 


Special urgency surrounds the general education 
issue the level the senior high school and com- 
munity college. These levels demand novo solu- 
tion and present only patchwork being at- 
tempted. Evaluative criteria for growth these 
levels have been suggested such “community re- 
“critical thinking” and on, but 
these are not effectively used except few ex- 
perimental situations. least there new 
folklore growing about these levels unless 
that associated with quiz shows—a prelude the 
education robots. 

will necessary for the profession clarify 
theory respect general education and its role 
the education the exceptional child, and 
this area general education. 
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SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


The term self-contained classroom opens the 
basic question general method. The development 
the self-contained classroom represents 
tempt apply recent findings concerning learning 
and the conditions under which takes place. its 
worst the self-contained classroom would merely 
the elementary school “grade” the high school 
“form” earlier epoch its worst. its best 
the self-contained classroom represents the acme 
educational practice. This “best” would small 
group children home their “living room for 
learning” lush environment with well and 
broadly prepared teacher. While there are varying 
opinions about auxiliary special rooms, con- 
sultants and special teachers, there growing 
consensus favor the self-contained classroom. 

such classroom heterogeneous groups may 
experience mass education through individual- 
ized form education arranged the learners, 
the teacher, the parents, and other members the 
community. this classroom democracy may 
learned and absorbed. this classroom understand- 
ing self with the wholeness that comes with such 
understanding may develop. And should the time 
come when should ready, continuity teach- 
er-pupil relationship from year year might 
established, 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The old and the new meet the concept indi- 
vidual differences. Recent demands for better edu- 
cation for gifted and slow maturing individuals has 
long been ideal. Now the issue crucial and 
timely when first raised. But new hazards arise. 
Without understanding the nature talent sud- 
denly launch into talent search. resolve sud- 
denly hasten the growth the slow maturer and 
hasten the growth the fast maturer. suddenly 
seem downgrade the normal individual. Cautious 
and scientific approaches are thrown out with the 
bath water. 

Certainly professional workers should welcome 
the interest citizens the slow maturing and 
the gifted, but the absence proof the con- 
trary growth and genius had better kept pretty 
closely associated our minds will find that 
the talents the total population will wasted. 
The demands the atomic age for educated 
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populace are every bit cogent the demands 
for coterie genius. 


Curriculum workers must keep the balance and 
that balance can only kept working unrelent- 
ingly for plans accommodate individual differ- 
ences. The provision the lush environment 
essential. The emotional security good self- 
contained classroom staffed affectionate un- 
derstanding teacher another. Individual pacing 
against group pacing another. Rich instruc- 
tional materials, teacher-pupil planning, consultant 
help, teacher-teacher cooperation are tried and true 
methods. 


Education the Exceptional Child 


the curriculum worker the education the 
exceptional child does not represent difference 
kind but only difference degree. True, the dif- 
ferences degree are often radical resemble 
differences kind the uninitiated. the 
everlasting credit few pioneers that almost su- 
perhuman obstacles have been overcome. The results 
produced workers the field the education 
the exceptional child have been inspiration the 
profession. other group has equalled four 
significant accomplishments the following, namely: 
attention individual handicaps and deprivations; 
use research; preparation needed and appro- 
priate instructional materials; and demonstration 
high morale attacking specialized problems. 

The know-how developed the field excep- 
tional children has been used other fields 
endeavor but probably not enough. 


COOPERATION 

Every specialized group apt lose its coop- 
eration and communication with other groups un- 
less unrelentingly seeks keep the channels open. 
Specialization, the other hand, has brought about 
some isolation with its attendant barriers. Other 
people are busy, too, and communication tends 
dwindle busy world. The improvement the 
curriculum school school system depends 
great extent cooperation and communication. 
The specialist who has something give can well 
afford assume the humble cooperative approach 
the peer his larger social relationships 
wishes truly helpful. 

Recently there has been apparent real attempt 
persons specialized dealing with the multiply 
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handicapped cooperate curriculum develop- 
ment and community planning. Success will not 
instantaneous this field. The process commu- 
nicating with administrators, patrons, 
elementary school and secondary school teachers 
will take lot time and patience. will neces- 
sary set two-way advisory system the 
theory that both parties any activity have con- 
tributions make. The results should better 
working conditions and better planned procedures. 


INTEGRATION 


Curriculum development seeks 
educational program whether elementary 
school building, complicated secondary school, 
huge city school system. Without integration 
the education the whole child cannot achieved. 
Fortunately there noticeable tendency among 
those your field work toward integration. This 
integration must achieve least four things, 
help the multiply handicapped child and the 
total group: give the child his place self-con- 
tained classroom group; provide for cooperatively 
planned learning experiences (school curriculum) 
provide for cooperative teaching between the 
teachers given child group children; and 
provide for the cooperation the home and com- 
munity. Too often integration secures only one 
two these four values. 


Any good teaching-learning procedure set 
modern teacher has many implications the 
multiply handicapped gifted learner. When 
third grade teacher studies all the health agen- 
cies community every child benefited. When 
the local storekeeper sets excursion involving 
the participation homeroom group, including 
handicapped children, rich orientation provided 
both the adults and the children involved and 
integrated set learnings results. These learnings 
are often fortuitous and unplanned. Years ago the 
term “concomitant learnings” was coined fill 
great gap our thinking and terminology. Care- 
ful observation and research the field learning 
have shown that the alert, ready learner can learn 
hundreds things almost simultaneously. Here 
enters the fantastically useful concept organismic 
psychology. This interpretation psychology and 
learning has affected curriculum planning ways 
unseen the casual observer. the basic justi- 
fication for teacher-pupil planning (purposing). 
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is, course, basic integration groups and 
integration learning experiences. Many people 
think that the basis for fused courses—but 
this quite debatable. Careful attention objec- 
tives instruction important but wish 
improve method should pay attention also 
outcomes instruction. 


EXTREMES VERSUS THE MIDDLE 

third problem worthy special mention that 
dumping people into categories. This has always 
been done but recent developments have been espe- 
cially alarming. the absence scientific knowl- 
edge, even the absence scientific instruments, 
glibly throw people about terms fractions 
populations and degrees handicaps. This espe- 
cially offensive whether applied the so-called 
“retarded,” “the normal,” “the gifted.” Such 
generalizations educators are all too easily trans- 
lated into still more undesirable concepts the 
uninformed. Eventually the generalizations that all 
normals are essentially alike, that all Berbers are 
alike, and forth, are apt follow. 

The present emphasis finding talent, educat- 
ing the upper percent, talent search, high- 
equipped laboratories and teachers for one per- 
cent the school program while the other per- 
cent suffers represents malady. Such loose talk 
dangerous free society from the value point 
view. unscientific when placed against our 
slight store human knowledge this area. 
perilous from national defense point view when 
need citizenship education and trained and 
loyal manpower sorely. Lastly, perilous 
when looked terms the stability and growth 
our culture. 

Whatever genetic factors are involved, know 
that genius also by-product good education, 
good homes, and good communities. Possibly 
good form general education accenting citizen- 
ship and critical thinking would more produce 
geniuses than anything else the school could do. 
home with lush learning environment and emo- 
tional security may produce the right kind rather 
than the wrong kind genius. 

This not say that there are not some areas 
which can measure and describe the elements 
genius some extent. Spatial relationships and 
their recognition are significant. 
gence tests have some prognostic values. Apti- 
tude tests furnish good leads guidance. The pleas 
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the curriculum worker here should for more 
research the field individual differences and 
making projections with the data regard the 
significance these differences any given age 
level. 

Curriculum workers were among the first call 
attention the lockstep character the graded 
school system practiced the elementary school 
and the Carnegie Unit utilized the secondary 
school. These practices bring about deprivation and 
retardation the part all types learners. 
Even the “normals” who are supposed helped 
standardization suffer. 

The present tendency point out the harmfulness 
these practices the gifted all the good. The 
gifted, so-called, indeed need lush environ- 
ment. They need grow their ability think 
critically, explore new formulas, and cooperate 
with other people—but all. 

The answer our problems meeting individ- 
ual differences lies curriculum experimentation. 
doubt many new practices will invented. The 
danger that will suddenly settle solely for seg- 
regation with its attendant deprivations. 


Teacher Education Clue 


Your speaker has been given one good piece 
advice preparing this talk. This has with 
the importance teacher education next step— 
next step many better things education. 

Inservice teacher education has, you well know, 
become the hand maiden Siamese twin cur- 
riculum development. Teacher growth increas- 
ingly being equated with program improvement. 
And what sound equation is! 

Good programs inservice education can bring 
different kinds educational workers together 
constructive program. seems that the future will 
see much more involvement teachers curric- 
ulum development and possibly even 12-month 
basis. The democratic processes curriculum de- 
velopment are extremely friendly the develop- 
ment broader leadership teachers and citizens. 
Action research part curriculum develop- 
ment promising since tends help teachers 
achieve scientific posture relation their 
problems. 

this date has been necessary develop 
the teachers exceptional children during the first 
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very recently, the profession which has con- 
cerned itself with the education and care the 
mentally retarded has been, almost exclusively, 
service profession. The service emphasis has been 
inevitable stage the evolution this profes- 
sion due the great need the mentally retarded 
and the small number personnel trained meet 
this need. 

Although there still shortage trained work- 
ers, enough progress has been made permit the 
luxury considering systematic, research ap- 
proach the many unknowns inhibiting progress 
the field mental retardation. The term “re- 
search,” this sense, connotes the rigorous appli- 
cation specialized skills and techniques toward 
finding objective solutions clearly defined prob- 
lems. 

Societal pressures for accelerated program 
research mental retardation have been reflected 
the activities parent groups and the Congres- 
sional enactment legislation appropriating large 
sums money various federal agencies for the 
construction research facilities and the subsi- 
dization research programs. More recently, state 
governments have begun play active role 
supporting research efforts behalf the mentally 
retarded. illustration the State New 


LEONARD BLACKMAN director research 
the Edward Johnstone Training and Research 
Center Bordentown, New Jersey. This article 
adapted from paper presented the Pittsburgh 
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Jersey’s activity this respect, this paper will de- 
scribe the evolution unique residential school 
research program now taking place the Edward 
Johnstone Training and Research Center 
Bordentown. 


The Johnstone Center recently created, short- 
term state residential school for high grade, mentally 
retarded boys and girls ranging age from ap- 
proximately 20. present, there are more 
than 150 boys and girls residence engaged 
comprehensive academic and occupational training 
program designed return these students com- 
munity living quickly feasible. When the 
building program has been completed, the eventual 
capacity the Johnstone Center will about 500 
pre-adolescent and adolescent students. 


One the special features the Johnstone Cen- 
ter operationally independent research depart- 
ment, the sole function which conceive, de- 
sign, and conduct research. This obvious statement 
actually represents unique endeavor residential 
school research. For the first time, state school 
for mentally retarded youngsters has been organ- 
ized with provisions for independent research 
department. This radical departure from the 
position that research should spare time activi- 
psychology medical department which, 
the normal course events, has very little spare 
time. With the creation the Johnstone Center, 
research has come into its own full-time resi- 
dential school objective. 

The research department the Edward John- 
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stone Training and Research Center will staffed 
six researchers. addition the director, three 
behavioral scientists will research the psycho- 
logical, educational, and sociological aspects 
mental retardation. When facilities become avail- 
able, there will also medical research unit con- 
sisting research physician and laboratory 
technician. 


The Research Program 


The evolving research program the Edward 
Johnstone Training and Research Center con- 
ceived falling into the two main categories 
basic and applied research. Basic research includes 
studies designed reach better understanding 
the mentally retarded child’s basic learning proc- 
esses, intellectual structure, personality characteris- 
tics, and perceptual characteristics. the medical 
research area, greater understanding the neuro- 
logical and bio-chemical characteristics mentally 
retarded children must achieved. all these 
problems posed under the heading basic research, 
the emphasis greater understanding. The ac- 
quisition ever more accurate knowledge this 
field requires further justification. 

Yet, basic research studies are only first step 
the development total research program for 
the mentally retarded. Given, that the results 
such studies may provide with advanced 
edge intellectual structure and principles 
learning, the next logical step would the initia- 
tion applied research program. This program 
would make use our improved theoretical under- 
standing nature mental retardation de- 
signing studies find better educational methods 
more reasonable curricula, and 
niques for psychological treatment and residential 
school management. 

ideal research program, then, basic re- 
search gives understanding and increased knowl- 
edge while applied research follows put our 
new understanding work constructive and 
beneficial way. present, due the immediate 
service needs new residential school, both 
applied and basic research are progress. 


Applied Research 


order select the best possible personnel for 
the Johnstone Center, personality test called the 
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Johnstone Applicant Personality Screener (JAPS) 
has been developed cooperation with the psychol- 
ogy department. This test composed four 
scales which purport measure applicant’s 
frustration tolerance, reactions supervision and 
job responsibility, general emotional stability, and 
attitudes toward deviancy. Together with the Won- 
derlic Personnel Test and the Chapman-Cook Read- 
ing Test, the JAPS presently being used 
personnel screener. Reliability validation 
studies are now progress. 


Since many the students the Johnstone 
Center are receiving on-the-job training and will 
soon ready for permanent placement and re- 
lease into the community, attention has been cen- 
tered objective methods determining voca- 
tional interest and sophistication. study has 
been designed which will seek develop reading- 
free picture test vocational interest and sophisti- 
cation. This test should facilitate the selective 
placement potentially employable 
tarded youngsters who have reached the employable 
age with little reading ability. 

The format the test involves utilizing available 
data vocational placement, and prospects for 
the population under study, for selecting set 
tasks representative feasible areas employment 
which will -be photographically. 
liminary survey suggests, feasible employment, 
unskilled, and semi-skilled occupations the fol- 
lowing areas: industry, service, business, and 
agriculture. When the decision made the 
number and type task situations portrayed, 
single individual will chosen model and 
will photographed the various situations. 


four-page procedure will employed the 
presentation the finally selected set photo- 
graphs the subjects. The responses the sub- 
jects will obtained individually the following 
manner: 


The subject will identify each the tasks 
depicted. 

For each picture, the subject will respond 
prepared set questions concerned 
with identification ‘of the task with voca- 
tion and with knowledge the require- 
ments the vocation indicated. 


The experimenter will review with the sub- 
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ject each photograph and its vocational iden- 
tification, necessary correcting erroneous 
impressions information. 


Employing the method paired compari- 
sons, the subject will indicate his preference 
for one task each the possible pairs 
presented. 


The first and second stages the procedure 
will for obtaining information the vocational 
sophistication the subjects. The number cor- 
rect responses the standardized inquiry will pro- 
vide gauge the degree sophistication and 
will serve indicate those areas times for which 
additional information should provided the 
experimenter the third stage. The preference 
choices the subjects, obtained the fourth stage, 
will employed determine his interest rankings 
for the vocational areas presented. The end result 
this study should reading-free objective 
assessment vocational maturity and predilection 
which, valid, and the absence elaborate 
pre-vocational diagnostic facilities, may used 
quick guide job placement. 


Another study the planning stage concerned 
with the ability mentally retarded children 
form and retain concepts and the development 
educational methods and content for teaching con- 
cepts. This study will undertaken when the 
renovation classroom buildings has been com- 
pleted and when the teaching staff the Johnstone 
Center has increased sufficiently size permit 
small, experimental classes which can evaluated 
periodically. 


Basic Research 


Although most the projects cited above are 
the applied area, basic research also progress 
the Johnstone Center. Herman Spitz, research 
associate the department, conducting program 
research perception and has reviewed the lit- 
erature the present status Kohler and Wal- 
lach’s theory satiation, with particular reference 
the perception the brain damage. felt that 
investigation the work reported satiation 
theory, relates individuals with central nerv- 
ous system disorders, will contribute greatly toward 
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setting explanatory theory organic apper- 
ception. From this review, expected that host 
research problems will emerge. For example, 
would important investigate the following 
problems: 


The differential rate satiation deficient 
and non-deficient children. 


The differential rate satiation exoge- 
nous and endogenous deficients. 


comparative study satiation different 
sense modalities. 


The contribution satiation theory toward 
the construction brain models. 


There are some immediately practical aspects 
such investigations. For example, satiation 
intimately connected with and perhaps responsible 
for figure-ground differentiation. Some Gestaltists 
have suggested that the ability form abstrac- 
tions figure-ground phenomenon with the 
abstract representing the communality figure 
which emerges from differential stimulus matrix 
background. Thus, deficiencies ability 
form abstractions may related rate satia- 
tion. Admittedly, the statements just made are 
speculations derived from physiological theory 
perception. Yet, nothing more can asked 
theory but that stimulate thinking and research. 


Summary 


attempt has been made describe the devel- 
opment research department residential 
school for the mentally retarded; its underlying 
philosophy, organization, and present activities. 
Future research will include studies intelligence, 
learning, perception, and the development and 
evaluation curricula, educational methods, vo- 
cational training programs, and programs com- 
munity adjustment. 

summary, may stated that the objectives 
the research department the Edward John- 
stone Training and Research Center are the 
remediation mental handicap through psycho- 
logical, educational, and medical research. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


Indiana public schools and 


the role the college and 


university affiliated clinics 


NDIANA’s speech and hearing conservation program 
faces many the problems that are typical 
special education programs general. order 
obtain more objective evaluation the program, 
however, was decided survey the public school 
therapists determine the nature other problems 
which, eliminated, would improve this program. 


Individuals who are directly indirectly in- 
volved the handling the speech and hearing 
defective population can point recent changes 
the program which are considered “in the 
right direction.” Three such changes are: improve- 
ment the state’s reimbursement for special edu- 
cation programs; increased supervision and help 
the state level; and the establishment oral, day 
school classes for deaf and hard hearing children 
young three years age. 


also thought that the state college and uni- 
versity affiliated clinics play very specific role 
the statewide speech and hearing conservation pro- 
gram with the clinic Indiana University provid- 
ing services residential basis. 


This article presents information that was com- 
piled from questionnaire which was mailed 
public school speech and hearing therapists. 


Public Schools 


the spring 1956, 127 speech and hearing 
therapists were employed different public 


RAYMOND SUMMERS the speech and hearing 
administrator, Division Maternal and Child Health, 
Indiana State Board Health. Parts this article 
were delivered speech the speech correction 
sectional meeting the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation October, 1956. 
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school systems Indiana. This study based 
the responses 122 therapists who worked for 
school systems. Table gives the type and number 
school systems employing therapists and the total 
number therapists employed these different 
school units. 


Table 1—The type and number public school 
systems employing speech and hearing therapists 
and the number therapists employed these 
different systems.* 


Number Number 

Employing 

Type School System Therapists 
School City 
School City Township Together 
Metropolitan School 
Consolidated School 
Township 
County School City Together 
122 


*On August 1955, Indiana had 1058 school systems. 
These were divided follows: 


Township 863 
City Town 110 
Consolidated 


Except for Brown and Floyd Counties, there are 
“county” schools. The term “county” used here describe 
situation where two more townships have gone together 
employ therapist. 


Indiana has counties, but speech and hearing 
programs can found only counties. Accord- 
ing the 1950 census, these counties (47.8%) 
contained 77.6% Indiana’s population. Locating 
speech and hearing programs map points 
the obvious lack help that available for most 
rural children. 
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LEGISLATION 


The Indiana State Legislature has passed several 
acts concerning public school speech and hearing 
programs. This legislation concerns audiometric 
testing the public schools, the establishment 
the State School for the Deaf and day classes for 
hearing impaired children, and setting and re- 
imbursing special education programs. 


AUDIOMETRIC TESTING 


Legislation passed 1941 and twice amended 
requires public schools test the hearing chil- 
dren the 4th, 7th, and 10th grades annually. 
Thus child would receive hearing test every three 
years. Since the testing program the responsibility 
the local school system, both group 
vidual tests are administered and done 
people who have various qualifications—superin- 
tendents, attendance officers, school nurses, public 
health nurses, retired nurses, teachers, parents, 
speech and hearing therapists, and 
Table lists the type personnel that does the 
audiometric testing the school systems whose 
therapists responded the questionnaire. 


Table 2—Personnel doing audiometric testing the 
school systems whose therapists responded the 
questionnaire and the number school systems using 


this personnel. 


Number School Systems 


Personnel Using this Personnel 
Speech and Hearing Therapist Alone 
Hearing Tester Alone 
School Nurse Alone 
Public Health Nurse Alone 
Speech and Hearing Therapist and 
School Nurse 
Speech and Hearing Therapist and 
Public Health Nurse 


Hearing Tester and School Nurse 
School Nurse and Public Health Nurse 
Local Clinic 


According Table the school corpora- 
tions represented, have speech and hearing ther- 
apists hearing testers who administer audio- 
metric examinations themselves. order be- 


Although the Board Education had regulations con- 
cerning the training those doing audiometric testing, 
these have not been valid since the Department Public 
Instruction was reorganized 1945. 
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come licensed speech correction hearing ther- 
apy Indiana, person must have completed 
coursework the anatomy and physiology the 
ear and vocal mechanism and also psychophysics 
sound and audiometric Individuals who 
have successfully completed these courses would 
qualified conduct audiometric screening pro- 
gram. 


Purdue University provides hearing test service 
which, during the 1955-56 academic year, tested 
24,015 pupils. This service available any school 
cost 25¢ per for the initial screening 
test and subsequent audiometric examinations for 
those who fail the screening. During the 1955-56 
academic year, counties and individual school 
systems—both public and parochial—employed the 
Purdue Hearing Test Service. the basis fur- 
ther examination those who fail the screening test, 
the hearing test supervisor makes recommendations 
and assumes that local personnel will follow-up 
the recommendations. 


Cutler and have pointed out that the 
weakest link the chain events hearing test 
program the follow-up the parents. They sug- 
gest that the school nurse interpret the test results 
the parents and teachers, and encourage them 
follow out the recommendations. school corpo- 
ration capitalizes the training its personnel, 
the speech and hearing therapists should conduct 
the audiometric testing program. The follow-up can 
arranged either the speech and hearing thera- 
pist the nurse. Although many nurses audio- 
metric testing, most school nurses are busy handling 
the routine health problems the pupils without 
participating screening programs. exceptional 
cases, however, the nurse’s load reduced that 


she can participate hearing testing programs. 


Another problem the hearing test program, be- 
sides the unqualified testers and the lack follow- 
up, involves equipment. Audiometers all makes, 
models, and condition are used for this testing and, 


Handbook Teacher Education. State Indiana, De- 
partment Public Instruction. Second revision, 1954, 
and 47. 

Beginning September, 1957, this fee was increased 
30¢ per child. 

“Cutler, and Goldstein, “Does hear you?” 
Nursing Outlook, (1955), 288. 
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although many are poor working condition 
out calibration, effort made have them 
calibrated repaired until they break down com- 
pletely. 

Environmental noise constitutes still another im- 
portant variable the hearing testing program. 
some testing programs, little done about noise 
and other instances, times and places for testing 
are selected which will minimize this factor. 


Despite legislation requiring that children the 
4th, 7th, and 10th grades have annual hearing 
tests, some school systems not fulfill the spirit 
this legislation. 


EDUCATION FOR THOSE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 

State legislation 1843 established the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf. 1955-56, the school had 
enrollment 408 and professional staff 55. 
The School for the Deaf accepts some four-year-old 
children, depending upon their maturity and home 
environment, and provides both elementary and 
secondary vocational training. 


For the first time September 1955, was pos- 
sible for children become day students the 
School for the Deaf. About children took ad- 
vantage this situation, but after three four 
months had passed, the number day school stu- 
dents dropped six. 


The 1955 legislature established five-day school 
centers provide oral instruction for maximum 
150 hearing handicapped children. Hearing 
Commission was appointed establish these cen- 
ters and considering the population various 
regions, the centers became located Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Gary, Muncie, and Evansville. Each 
center can have maximum three units with 
unit consisting from 6-10 children—a maximum 
chiidren per center. The first units this 
program were operation September, 1956 with 
the emphesis placed the preschool child. This 
the first public school program Indiana that pro- 
vides educational facilities for three-year-old chil- 
dren. During this initial year, the program not 
operating full capacity, units, because the 
shortage trained personnel. 


SETTING AND REIMBURSING SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


order qualify for reimbursement from the 
Department Public Instruction, once the program 
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has been approved, certain requirements must 
met. 


First, according regulation the Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, therapist must main- 
tain average daily attendance (ADA) 
Thus, for every hour each working day, the 
therapist must providing therapy for average 
two children. therapist can provide therapy 
for one child for half-hour therapy session pro- 
vided balances this half-hour period working 
with group three children during another half 
hour session. 


Many therapists carry ADA three for two 
reasons. ADA figured the basis five-hour 
day whereas some therapists work more than five 
hours. Therapists carry such large case loads that 
they are compelled use group therapy extensively. 


order improve Indiana’s Speech and Hear- 
ing Conservation Program, two methods have been 
suggested for keeping the ADA close First, 
therapists have been encouraged spend least 
half-day week conferences with parents and 
professional personnel regarding the children with 
whom they work. Second, therapists have been en- 
couraged carry smaller case load order 
reduce the amount time spent group therapy 
and reduce the size the groups. 


The second requirement that must met order 
qualify for reimbursement that the therapist 
should carry certain case The case loads 
therapists who were devoting full-time working 
with children the regular public school program 
ranged from 284 with mean load 145." 
Irwin® reports that 1948 the average case load 


Indiana Educational Activities, (April, 1956) 


Although the size the case load not established 
legislation regulation, the Division Special Education 
has, the past, refused full reimbursement for speech 
and hearing therapy program instances where the case 
load was considered too small. 


breaking the case load all therapists down into 
grades, the following reported: 


Preschool and Grades 1-7 13,047 (94%) 


Grades 8-12 872 6%) 
Adult 
13,931 


Irwin, “Speech and hearing therapy the public 
schools Ohio,” Journal Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
14, (1949), 65. 
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for public school therapist Ohio was with all 
but one case load being 112 less. The Department 
Public Instruction, the basis recom- 
mendation from the Speech and Hearing Conserva- 
tion Advisory Committee (an advisory committee 
the Indiana State Board recommends 
that case load involving children who are evenly 
distributed through all grades should not exceed 
100. the load involves only children from kinder- 
garten through the 6th grade, should not exceed 
125. the load involves only children grades 
7-12, should not exceed 75. They also recommend 
that the number children any session group 
therapy should not exceed five. 


The recommendations the Speech and Hearing 
Conservation Advisory Committee generally follow 
those Van Riper® who writes that: 


“It unwise for the special speech-correction teacher 
carry load more than one hundred cases. 
Increasing this load merely discourages the teacher, 
causes her work become perfunctory, and insures 
almost certain failure large percentage her 


Van Riper also writes that groups should seldom 
exceed five children and that the younger the chil- 
dren, the larger the group may be. 


Concerning case loads and home visits, the rec- 
ommendations the Advisory Committee and the 
information presented Van Riper are similar 
what practiced Black, describing 
speech correction Illinois, writes that: 


load should fall somewhere between 
and 100 pupils and every pupil should seen least 
twice week ... (and) one-half day per week should 
kept free for record work, parent-teacher confer- 
ences, home calls, and visits regular classrooms. The 
success program may determined the work 
done during this half day. this time that the 
speech teacher has opportunity make the contacts 
and give the interpretations needed contribute 
the whole development the child.” 


writes that student population 850 
will provide more than enough work for one full- 


Riper, Speech Correction: Principles and Meth- 
ods. Third edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954, 531. 

Black, “Speech correction Illinois,” Quarterly 
Journal Speech, 34, (1948), 214. 

Brown, S., Curtis, J., Edney, C., and 
Keaster, Speech Handicapped School Children. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956, 412. 
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time speech correctionist and describ- 
ing public speech and hearing therapy 
Ohio, writes that therapist should not handle 
case load over 75. 


the school systems participating this 
study, employed three more therapists and 
these, only the therapists Hammond and 
South Bend carried mean case loads that were be- 
low the state-wide mean. Table lists the school 
systems that employed more than three speech and 
hearing therapists, gives the average case load 
for the regular therapists these school systems, 
and gives the total number therapists employed. 


Table 3—Mean case loads regular* therapists 
cities where three more therapists are employed. 


City Case Load Therapists Regular Therapists 
Anderson 161 
East Chicago 185 
Elkhart 178 
Evansville 179 
Fort Wayne 192 
Gary 179 
Hammond 117 
South Bend 127 


Terre Haute 163 


regular therapist, definition, one who devotes 
full time therapy, does supervisory work, and not 
working special school. 

Effort reduce the case load has resulted mean 
case load 157 November, 1956. 


Assuming that the speech and hearing therapy 
program has been approved the Division Spe- 
cial Education (the personnel properly licensed, 
all forms are completed, and average daily at- 
tendance two then the program 
partially reimbursed the Department Public 
Instruction. According legislation, the state 
Indiana’s participation such program cannot 
exceed 80% the excess spent for educating hand- 
icapped children. This actually amounts reim- 
bursement from 60% 70% the total cost 
the program. Since the state’s reimbursement for 
therapy only, the school system not reimbursed 
for time spent audiometric testing. However, re- 
imbursement for time spent retesting those who 
fail the initial audiometric screening test made 


Trwin, 65. 
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The legislation that provides for the establish- 
ment special education classes has been inter- 
preted mean that classes are for children the 
region the school corporation and not restricted 
those the corporation The fact that 
the state pays part the excess cost educating 
exceptional children obligates school corporations 
establishing special education programs admit 
transfer students from the “region” even though 
the child resides outside the corporation boundary. 
such instances, the child’s local school system 
must pay transfer tuition the school system that 
has the special education program and portion 
the unreimbursed excess cost. 


Personal Data 


From the questionnaire, certain information was 
collected that describes the therapists terms 
their academic degrees, their membership state 
and national professional organizations, and their 


salary. 
DEGREES 


Table shows the degrees earned 121 thera- 
pists and the institutions awarding these degrees. 


Table 4—Degrees earned 121 school speech 


and hearing therapists and that 
awarded these degrees. 
Institution MAT PhD Total 
Ball State Teachers 

Indiana State Teachers 

College 
Butler University 
Hanover College 
State University Iowa 


Eastern State Teachers College, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Washington University, Wisconsin State Teachers 
College. 

Evansville College, Michigan State University, Wayne 
State University. 

*** Texas Western College, University Minnesota. 


Steers, Official Opinion No. 41, October 1955. 
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percent the therapists received degrees 
from one Indiana’s four state schools and 19% 
received degrees from different colleges and uni- 


According Table 59% the therapists have 
earned only undergraduate degrees and 41% have 
earned graduate degrees. 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION 


the 122 public school therapists Indiana, 
belong the Indiana Speech and Hearing Ther- 
apy Association, belong only the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, belong both 
state and national organizations and are not 
affiliated with either these organizations. 

the members the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, only are certified. Fourteen 
therapists are certified basic speech, four ad- 
vanced speech, one basic hearing, and one 
advanced hearing. 


SALARY 

One the items form used for obtaining 
approval special education program 
salary the personnel. Table indicates the mean 
salary and the salary range for 102 public school 
therapists according thir degrees and their years 
teaching experience. 


Table 5—Mean salary and salary range Indiana 
public school speech and hearing therapists aca- 
demic degree and years experience—102 therapists. 


Mean Mean 

Salary with Range with Salary with Range with 

Years Graduate Graduate 

Experience Degree Degree Degree Degree 

$3721 $3200-4300 $4012 $3847-4198 
3863 3650-4300 4037 3725-4350 
4205 3955-4750 4475 4300-4650 
4-5 4388 4000-4965 4856 4391-5391 
6-10 4597 4032-5100 5007 4565-6198 
11-15 5300 5300 5403 4585-6450 
and above 5681 5400-5962 5946 5475-6700 


Concerning salary for speech and hearing thera- 
pists, the practice Indiana varies. Some adminis- 
trators keep the therapists salary within the limits 
the regular salary schedule whereas others pay 
them bonus. The method reimbursement for 
travel differs also. differs both how paid 
and amount. Therapists who receive only one 
check which includes both travel and salary have 
income tax withheld the amount reimbursed for 
transportation. When travel considered part 
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the salary, problem arises working with other 
teachers since seems though the speech and 
hearing therapist receiving higher salary even 
though his training and experience may the 


same. 


Role the College and University 
Affiliated Clinics 


Indiana has five speech and hearing clinics that 
are affiliated with state colleges and universities. 
These clinics are located Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege Muncie, Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana University Bloomington, 
Indiana University Medical School Indianapolis, 
and Purdue University Lafayette. 

These clinics play important role Indiana’s 
speech and hearing conservation program. They 
provide for outpatient examinations, they provide 
therapy for their students, and they train therapists. 
addition, the clinic Indiana University 
unique since resident clinic for individuals 
requiring great deal speech therapy. 


OUT-PATIENT EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations for speech and hearing defective 
individuals are available all the college 
versity affiliated clinics. These examinations are sim- 
ilar insofar they all include speech, hearing, and 
appropriate psychological evaluations. Upon the 
the findings, recommendations are made for 
training the individual. The procedure for obtaining 
outpatient examination varies. All clinics require 
prior appointments but whether not medical 
examination required depends upon the specific 
clinic. The cost for examination varies also. One 
clinic operates fee” basis, one asks for 
token fee, one has per hour rate, and two others 
have fee schedules based the specific tests ad- 
ministered. 

Indiana, like many other states, has numerous 
areas, particularly rural, that not have the serv- 
ices speech and hearing therapist. through 
examinations university affiliated clinics that par- 
ents learn about rehabilitation facilities learn the 
type home “therapy” that will benefit the child. 
Many public school children now receiving therapy 
could benefit from such examination. There are 
multitude reasons account for why child 
not responding favorably speech therapy and 
outpatient examination, suggesting some other 
diagnosis bringing together the efforts 
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“team” work problem, may result 
recommendation. that would bring 
results. 

Examinationwise, the speech and hearing clinics 
perform two other services. They perform hearing 
aid evaluations and they assess hearing for chil- 
dren entering the School for the Deaf the oral 
day schools for the hearing impaired. All clinics 
require the written results recent otological ex- 
amination prior hearing aid evaluation. 


THERAPY FOR STUDENTS 


Except for the Audiology and Speech Clinic 
the Medical Center, all the college and university 
affiliated clinics conduct speech and hearing screen- 
ing examination for students. the basis the 
screening examination, indicated that stu- 
dent should receiving therapy, such therapy 
available the clinic. 


TRAINING THERAPISTS 
Each year speech and hearing therapy positions 


unfilled Indiana because the shortage 


Table 6—A placement survey 1955 June and 
August graduates who majored speech and hear- 
ing therapy Indiana colleges and universities. 


Ball Indiana Indiana 


State State University University Total 

Doing Speech and 

Hearing Therapy 

Doing Speech and 

Hearing Therapy 

Returning 

Teaching 

Other Fields 6** 
Married and Not 

Not interested 

Position but 

Interested 


Minnesota Mississippi Missouri Ohio Oklahoma 
Five these are teaching the mentally retarded. 


trained personnel. Except for the Audiology and 
Speech Clinic the Indiana University Medical 
Center, all the college and university affiliated clinics 
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train therapists. Although other colleges Indiana 
may offer one two courses this area, none 
them offer complete training program. According 
Table speech and hearing therapists were 
graduated from Indiana colleges and universities 
1955. these therapists, 38% accepted speech and 
hearing therapy positions the state, 30% accepted 
speech and hearing therapy positions other states, 
and 32% either went graduate school, took teach- 
ing positions other fields, were married, were not 
interested the field, were drafted, had not yet 
accepted position the time the survey was made. 


Seventy-eight speech and hearing therapy majors 
graduated 1956. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY RESIDENT CLINIC 


Indiana fortunate having resident clinic 
where individuals with severe speech and hearing 
defects can receive substantial amount therapy 
each day. Older children and adults who have func- 
tional articulation problems and people who have 
organic problems that involve the speech mecha- 
nism frequently need more therapy than can 
obtained either the public schools private 
practice basis. 

The Indiana University Resident Clinic part 
the Bloomington Metropolitan School System inso- 
far school-age children are concerned. school- 
age child attending the resident clinic transferred 
the Bloomington Metropolitan Schools cer- 
tificate tuition transfer from the township trustee 
from the school board where the child’s parents 
reside. attends the clinic part-time and spends 
part the day the regular classroom. For indi- 
viduals not officially transferred, the tuition fee 
$50. per month. 

Room and board the clinic dormitory $3. 
day which may paid the county department 
public welfare the parent guardian un- 
able meet the addition, the 
children must provided with $10. month for 
spending money and incidental medical expenses. 


Laws the State Indiana. Eighty-fifth Regular Ses- 
sion the General Assembly, Volume II. Indianapolis: 
Bookwalter Company, 1947, Chapter 276. This act states 
that the county department public welfare shall 
give such financial aid and assistance necessary, 
one hundred per cent the total maintenance cost and 
needs such child, insure such child’s education. 
Only counties have appropriated money for this purpose 
their 1957 welfare budgets. 
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The clinic program runs for two terms which co- 
incide with the public school schedule and there 
eight-week summer session. The enrollment varies 
somewhat with 25-35 children attending the clinic 
during the regular school year and 40-45 children 
admitted during the summer. new dormitory be- 
came available the fall 1957 which increased 
the number children that can admitted the 

Since the clinic does not have the medical and 
physical facilities for the care non-ambulant 
cases, wheel chair cases generally are not admitted 
the resident clinic. 


Summary 


Various phases Indiana’s public school speech 
and hearing conservation program have been de- 
scribed and numerous changes appear desirable. 
Some aspects the program are now being con- 
sidered the Indiana Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation. The employment speech and hearing 
administrator the Indiana State Board Health 
and the subsequent appointment advisory 
committee and the employment additional per- 
sonnel the Department Public Instruction has 
resulted consideration being given other aspects 
the program. Through cooperative efforts in- 
terested people improve services for the speech 
and hearing handicapped, growing program will 
result which will provide more adequate rehabilita- 
tion services for all the handicapped regardless 
age disability. 


Most the local Exchange Clubs Indiana have, 
their current project, the raising money for this new 
dormitory. building which was originally constructed 
sorority has been turned over the clinic for this purpose. 
The new dormitory known Exchange House. 
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“Preparing the Exceptional Child for Life” 
the theme the now-completed plans for 
the Miami conference. November 13-16 
almost here! Reservations and tickets should 
“firmed” this point. 

Instead enumerating names and events, 
previously mentioned, let’s just repeat that 
the program will excellent, that hospitality 
will dealt with lavish hand, and that 
the occasion open all interested the 
education exceptional children. 


ICEC members are reminded that college 
students education, physical therapy, nurs- 
ing, and the like, not engaged full-time 
employment, will admitted gratis. All that 
from responsible official faculty member 
their college university their status. 

Earlier Journals have carried the details. 
This announcement confirm all that has 
been said and urge you outstanding 
program lovely setting. 


Welcome! 


RUTHERFORD PORTER REPORTS 
JOINT AAAS SECTION Q—ICEC PROGRAM 


you can plan trip Indianapolis during 
the Christmas Holidays, specifically for the 
dates between December 26-27, you can treat 
yourself some interesting meetings 
exceptional children. 

Annually, Section the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement Science invites 
ICEC plan joint program with them. This 
year, President Fouracre appointed Rutherford 
Porter, director the special education 
clinic Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute. The AAAS-Section general 
chairman for the occasion Arthur Traxler 
the Education Records Bureau, New York 
City. 

Dr. Porter announces most challenging 
occasion presented below. Don’t miss it, 

Hotel Severin Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wednesday P.M. Dec. 
Papers: 

Comparative Study the Social Com- 
petence and Economic Efficiency Educable 
Mentally Retarded Adults Who Have At- 
tended Special Classes and Matched Group 
Who Attended Regular School Tony 
Milazzo, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


‘Design Experiment Speech 
Therapy with Mentally Retarded Children,” 
Hanley and Seymour Rigrodsky, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

“Communication Vibratory Tactile 
Stimuli,” Joseph Hirsch, The Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corporation, Guided Missile Research 
Division, Los Angeles, California. 

“Comparative Studies Televiewing 
Children, Their Parents, and Their Teachers, 
1949-1957,” Paul Witty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Longitudinal Study 150 Gifted Ado- 
lescents,” Elizabeth Drews, Lansing Public 
Schools, Michigan. 


Thursday A.M. Dec. 

Panel: Problems Gifted Children 
John Eichorn, chairman, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind.; Paul Witty, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ernest Newland, University Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis Public 
Schools, Ind.; Ralph Ojemann, State Uni- 

versity Iowa, Iowa City. 


ICEC WELCOMES NEW CHAPTER 


Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers College 
Campus Chapter, No. 295, has affiliated with 
membership effective January 1958. 
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ICEC 


“Asia and the United States: What the Amer- 
ican Citizen Can Promote Mutual Under- 
standing and Cooperation” the theme 
November 6-9 meeting San Francisco 
the United States National Commission 
for Upon being invited send ICEC 
representatives, President Fouracre appointed 
Past-President Lord Los Angeles State 
College and Past-Governing Board Member 
Leo Cain San Francisco State College. Both 
accepted. 

Portions Asia are beginning show 
interest the exceptional child. The contacts 
coming out this conference may give ICEC 
opportunity help accelerate it. 


Phyllis Knott, the home instruction corps 
the Washington, D.C. public schools, and 
Miriam Tannhauser, director special edu- 
cation for the Montgomery County Schools, 
Maryland, represented ICEC the National 
Conference Citizenship held Washington, 
D.C., September 16-18. 

The Conference chartered Congress 
and constitutes activity growing sig- 
nificance. Theme for the 1957 meetings was 
“Imperatives for Peace.” 


Swartz, assistant superintendent 
the Edward Johnstone Training and Re- 
search Center, Bordentown, N.J., will represent 
ICEC the National Institute the Role 
the Workshop Rehabilitation, held 
early 1958. Purpose will give instruc- 
tion individuals concerned with the develop- 
ment and operation workshops respect 
modern concepts the many ramifications 
that activity. 

Sponsoring organizations are the National 
Rehabilitation Association and the National 
Association Sheltered Workshops and Home- 
bound Programs. Cooperation organizations 
are the Department Labor and the US. 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation the 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare. 


KANSAS CITY PROGRAM 
NOW TAKING SHAPE 


Program Chairman Lloyd Dunn, Local 
Arrangements Chairman Nelle Dabney, Chap- 
ter Workshop Chairman Mazine Langley, along 


Delegate Names Published 
Printed ICEC Convention Program 


The name each person who has 
important part play the annual 
convention listed the printed pro- 
gram—except members the delegate 
assembly. Ordinarily their names are not 
received early enough. However, Presi- 
dent Fouracre would like see this idea 
tried. 

For the convenience those preparing 
copy, names should received Feb- 
ruary 15, however, the list will held 
open until the 20th. plan appoint 
your delegates early. Forms for reporting 
them will mailed from headquarters 
about January 15. 


with their many assistants, are busy setting 
the next annual convention. 

The entire program, other than the meal 
functions, will held the Municipal Audito- 
rium Kansas City, Missouri this coming 
April 1958. The headquarters hotel, which 
connected with the auditorium tunnel, 
the Muehlebach. Forms for hotel reservation 
and details concerning room rates the 
Muehlebach and other nearby hotels will 
published the February Bulletin. 

Convention facilities the auditorium are 
unusual from the standpoints meeting 
rooms, exhibit space, and general attractive- 
ness. All this, plus interesting and worth- 
while program, points outstanding event 
next April 8-12. 


RECENT WCOTP ACTION HOLDS 
SPECIAL INTEREST FOR ICEC 


The teacher-delegates from countries who 
attended the annual meeting the World 
Confederation Organizations the Teach- 
ing Profession (WCOTP) Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, this summer found that their individual 
problems are surprisingly alike regardless 
their obvious differences custom, dress, and 
language. 

William Carr, executive secretary the 
National Education Association, who also 
secretary general the WCOTP, gave report 
the international facts education 
his return from Europe and said that the lead- 
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ing problem the world over “too many 


students—not enough teachers.” Delegates 
from Afghanistan New Zealand, said, 
told the saine story larger classes and less 
individual attention for students. Dr. Carr 
concluded, saying: 

“We believe the recognized remedies—higher 
teacher pay, better working conditions, smaller 
classes—are what needed attract more 
the best young people the teaching pro- 
fession And feel those remedies will cure 
educational ailments whether they are 
Cambodia Kansas.” 

Among the actions taken WCOTP was 
the formation international committee 
the education exceptional children. 
assumed that this development may prove 
the answer the problem with which 
ICEC has long truly 
effective means sharing the international 
level, experiences, educational research, and 
information involving exceptional children. 

Rome, Italy, will the conference city for 
1958 and Washington, D.C., for 1959. 


Bob Gates, ICEC treasurer, completed his 
requirements Syracuse this summer for his 
doctorate special education. 


NEA HOLD INVITATIONAL 
CONFERENCE THE GIFTED 

About 200 educators will look into the prob- 
lem identifying and educating above- 
average high school students, conference 
scheduled for February 6-7-8 the Hotel 
Statler Washington, D.C. 

NEA Executive Secretary, William Carr 
announced the receipt $55,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, with which make 
the conference possible. also announced 
that Ned Bryan charge program 
planning and that James Conant will 
preside over the event. Dr. Conant former 
president Harvard University and Dr. Bryan 
leave from Rutgers where associate 
professor education. 

Regional conferences designed implement 
the national one, will follow the spring. 
Various NEA departments are assisting one 
way another the planning all these 
events. One the regionals will held 
the ICEC annual spring convention Kansas 
City, replacing the usual section meetings 
the Council holds that subject. 
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Growth 


ICEC growing larger, and faster rate, 
according Adrian Durant, Jr., membership 
promotion chairman. 

Ontario registered the highest 1957 percent- 
age increase among the with 115, 
and possessed next the highest numerical 
increase, with 194. Pennsylvania 
numerically, with 219. 

Altogether, nine states had increase 
more, including New York, Ohio, Califor- 
nia, Missouri, Georgia, Texas, and Virginia. 
Other “states” gaining the highest percentage 
increases were Georgia 85; Virginia, 79; Penn- 
57; and Utah, 50. States enjoying 
percent greater increases were Louisiana, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Arizona, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Washington, New York, and Colorado. 
States with percent greater increase 
included North Carolina, Delaware, Wyoming, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, and Oregon. 

computations were made for any state, 
province, territory having less than 
members. 

Below are the membership figures for the 
year, plus the gain loss. Please note that 
the comparison between the 1956 member- 
ship last December and the 1957 
membership this August 31. 


State Dec. Aug. Gainor 
Province 1956 1957 Loss 
Alabama 
California 1164 1273 +109 
Florida 443 448 
Idaho 
Illinois 1045 1036 
Indiana 337 308 
Iowa 214 223 
Kentucky 124 114 
Maryland 190 205 


| 
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State Dec. Aug. Gain 
Province 1956 1957 Loss 
Massachusetts 154 154 
Michigan 888 884 
Minnesota 271 247 
Mississippi 
Missouri 409 514 +105 
Nebraska 200 143 
New Jersey 236 237 
New York 692 838 +146 
North Carolina 130 155 
Ohio 614 +143 
Oregon 164 182 
Pennsylvania 383 602 +219 
Tennessee 218 254 
Texas 562 631 
Vermont 
Washington 112 136 
Manitoba 
Ontario 167 361 
Other 
Totals 9,810 1213 


*indicates a state chapter. 

** indicates a state federation. 

1 Minnesota was not yet a federation at time report 
Was made. 

Library subscriptions August stood 
1921, making total paid Journal circulation 
approximately 13,000. States with the 
highest library subscriptions are California, 
176; New York, 159; Georgia, 154; and Illinois, 
120. These include direct orders, orders re- 
ceived through NEA Library Plan and orders 
received through 
agencies. 


equivalent percentage increase mem- 
berships and subscriptions for 1958 would give 
the Journal total circulation close 
15,000. Can it? Will make it? 


EASTER SEAL FOUNDATION 
OFFERS RESEARCH GRANTS 


The Easter Seal Research Foundation the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults has available grants-in-aid for inves- 
tigations. Projects, eligible, should 
concerned with prevention and treatment 
physical and associated disabilities, and the 
rehabilitation the physically handicapped. 
Disabilities may congenital may result 
from accident illness. Accident prevention, 
such, outside the scope the Founda- 
tion’s research interest. 

Inquiries should addressed to: William 
Gellman, director the Easter Seal Research 
Foundation, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago Illinois. 


GEORGE HELTZELL HEADS 
MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


George Heltzell succeeded Robert 
Thompson superintendent the Missouri 
School for the Blind July The school 
located St. Louis. The new superintendent 
has served the regular public schools that 
state for number years, mostly 
administrative capacity. During that time 
has been active various important profes- 
sional roles. 

Mr. Heltzell life member the National 
Education Association well being affiliated 
with number other leading educational 
organizations the state and national levels. 


MARY VAN WYK NAMED 
HEAD BELL GROUP FOR DEAF 


Miss Van Wyk the new executive secretary 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. She succeeds Alice Dunlap, who has 
served since 1953. Prior assuming this 
position, Miss Van Wyk was the director the 
Sunshine Cottage School for the Deaf San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson took over 
editor the Volta Review July, the ex- 
panded program the group has made 
necessary separate the duties the execu- 
tive secretary and editor. 
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Richard Krolik has been appointed head 
NEA’s permanent office New York 
City. Mr. Krolik has been associated with such 
programs “Wide-Wide World” and “Today” 
addition serving head television 
activities for Life magazine. 

James Russell, formerly Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been named 
executive secretary the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, succeeding Howard Wil- 
son, now dean the school education, 
California, Los Angeles. 


STUDENT NEA GROUP ORGANIZES 


the Philadelphia NEA Convention, new 
organization was authorized college 
students preparing teachers. 

This organization know the 
Student National Education Association. The 
Future Teachers America will retained 
the organization for high school students 
interested exploring the possibilities 
teaching career. Prior this time, both 
groups operated FTA, with the higher 
education group being called the National 
Association Future Teachers America 
(NAFTA). 


“NOT NEW NEA FILM 


The education teacher special kind 
education—tailored carefully for prepara- 
tion for exacting profession. This 
theme the motion picture available 16mm 
film. minutes length, with sound, 
and available color well black and 
white. Cost the film color $275; 
black and white, $175. This film has been fully 
cleared for use. For information rental 
purchase, write the NEA Press and Radio 
Division, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
D.C. 


ERS SUBSCRIPTION INCREASED 


The Educational Research Service, operated 
the NEA Research Division and the AASA, 
which supplies its subscribers with reports 
current problems and gives particular at- 
tention individual requests for information, 
has now priced subscriptions $50 per year. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


“Explore with Books” the theme for the 
39th National Children’s Book Week ob- 
served during November 17-23. 

For information, write Children’s Book 
Council, West 53rd St., New York 19, 


FRANCES HARTT PASSES 


Word has just been received from Ina 
Hubbard, the sudden death Miss Hartt 
late September. 

Long active ICEC affairs St. Louis, 
Frances Hartt was teacher Shriner’s Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children for years. 
addition her membership the St. Louis 
Chapter, Miss Hartt served annual reports 
chairman and the national chapter consti- 
tution committee under Mrs. Hubbard. Her 
presence and generous help will greatly 
missed. 


EDUCATION WEEK 
November 
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Children, 21:247-49, (April, 
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Achieving and Non-Achieving College Stu- 
dents High Journal Consulting 
Psychology, 16:292-98, 1952 
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Cal., 1954 
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Understanding the Child, 21:85-88, 1952 
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1953 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 106) 


four years higher education. This has often been 
done the expense general education and basic 
professional preparation. The time has come ex- 
periment with five-and-six-year programs teacher 
education for all teachers. This would mean that 
specialized education could superimposed upon 
much broader preparatory basis. teacher pre- 
pared would more useful classroom teacher. 
curriculum planner, consultant, and potential 
school administrator. 

Sometimes our values come out summarized 
form the shape wishes. Held single wish, 
would wish for more cooperation curriculum 
development from the fine sensitive people con- 
cerned with exceptional children. Secondly, would 
wish for more and better research. Lastly, would 
wish for experiments longer and better form 
teacher education the states that can afford such 
boon and luxury. 
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Differential offects 


TOTAL BLINDNESS AND PARTIAL SIGHT 


lecture presented the City College 

New York 1951, Kurt Goldstein described 
the following experiments. One dog had total 
amputation one leg; another had partial am- 
putation the leg from the knee. According 
Dr. Goldstein, the dog with the total amputation 
shifted almost immediately three-legged stance 
functioning almost well had done previ- 
ously. The dog with the partial amputation at- 
tempted use the stump had formerly used 
the full leg. Being unable make adequate use 
the stump, the dog experienced “catastrophy” 
(1) and was unable function. limped, dragged 
the stump, demonstrated frenzied movements, and 
general shifted behaviorally from his former pat- 
tern life. might concluded from the fore- 
going that animal with partial handicap might 
organismally subject more catastrophy, and 
experience more disorganization than animal 
with total loss the same facility. 


logical inference that may made from the 
foregoing could that totally incapacitated per- 
son would have better chance for successful ad- 
justment than less handicapped individual. 


Purpose 
the purpose then, this study, test this 
inference applied specific physical handi- 


HERBERT GREENBERG member the staff 
the sociology department Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


SIDNEY JORDAN graduate student Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


on several personality traits 


HERBERT GREENBERG 
SIDNEY JORDAN 


cap; namely blindness. The study seeks test the 
hypothesis that the totally blind will be: 


less neurotic 
more self-sufficient 
more dominant 


less authoritarian than comparison group 
partially sighted individuals. 


Population 


One-hundred-and-ninety-one legally blind high 
school students were employed. These students were 
attending four residential schools for 
one which the east, two the midwest, 
and one the southwest. 


Procedure 

METHODS COLLECTING DATA 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory, (2), the 
California ‘F’ Scale, (3), and personal data form, 
(4) were administered the population. The test 
battery was given groups administrators read- 
ing the questions them. Those with sufficient sight 
responded writing their answers pen, pencil, 
typewriter. While those with little sight 
used the typewriter braille. should noted 
that partially sighted mean legally blind 
persons with sufficient sight able walk 
about themselves through the use their sight. 
The totally blind group includes some with light 
perception but not what might termed usable 
vision. The students were asked not give their 
names and complete anonymity was assured. When 
the answer sheets were collected, they were trans- 
ferred the proper forms the test instruments 


for scoring purposes. 
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METHODS TESTING DATA 

Three Bernreuter scales and the California 
scale were scored. The Bernreuter scales were: 
(neurotic tendencies) B2S (self sufficiency) 
scale measures authoritarianism. The answers 
the personal data forms were tallied determine 
the comparability the groups all traits but 
the degree vision. 


Means and standard deviations were found for 
the totally blind and partially sighted for each 
measured trait. Critical ratios were then determined 
between the means ascertain whether the mean 
differences were statistically significant. item 
analysis the scale was made for reasons 
discussed the next section. 


Results 


Table presents the means and standard de- 
viations for the comparison groups for each trait, 
and the critical ratios between the means. can 
seen from this table that there significant 
difference between the means for the three Bern- 
reuter traits. The only significant difference that 
was found was the scale. The mean score 
for the totally blind indicates significantly less 
authoritarianism for that group than for the par- 
tially sighted. The difference significant the 
one percent level. 


TABLE 1—MEANS, SD, AND CRITICAL RATIOS 
COMPARISON GROUPS 


Group Bi-N B2-S Scale 
Partially Sighted Mean.. 41.68 
Standard Deviation 49.6 24.9 
Totally Blind 63.31 33.31 39.13 143.6 
Standard Deviation 41.0 28.3 


attempt ascertain reasons for the sig- 
nificant difference authoritarianism, while totally 
lacking difference the other traits, item analy- 
sis was made the scale. dividing the 
items favored the partially sighted from those 
favored the totally blind, was felt pattern 
might discovered. The results, however, proved 
negative. Only overall authoritarianism showed 
differentiating factor. 
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should noted that all items the per- 
sonal data form, except course, the factor 
degree vision, the groups were found 


extremely comparable. That is, such traits 
socio-economic status, year school, age, sex, num- 
ber years blind, number years attending 
school, etc.; the groups matched well within the 
limits only chance variation. 


Conclusions 
Goldstein’s hypothesis not born out the 
case the test population, other than for 
authoritarianism. 


This may artifact. 


Some differential perceptions culture may 
present. 


Further research needed. 


The research may take two forms: 


This study should repeated but with the modi- 
fication that those subjects used should have all 
lost their sight adventitiously rather 
genitally. This true with the majority our 
population but not with all. This difficulty alters 
Goldstein’s design, which after all, was creating 
adventitious disability. 

The above study should done with adult blind 


subjects well those high school level. 
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GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


Primary Grades 


Mary Barkman, Elizabeth Paulson, Juanita 
Stickrod, Rossville and Prairie Green, Illinois 
Public Schools 


Since very little material concerning the struc- 
ture the ear can understood primary 
children, hearing conservation can taught best 
these grades correlated subject. 

The main objective giving the primary child 
awareness the value hearing his health 
and happiness and creating within him desire 
care for his ears. 


CONCEPTS 
Adequate hearing invaluable health and 
happiness 
Healthy, clean ears are necessary for good 
hearing 
The ear made receive sounds 
Ears are delicate and require careful hand- 
ling. 
Objects should never put into the ear 
Loud noises can cause harm people’s 
ears 
one should ever struck the ear 
Only doctor can safely get something 
out the ear 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Keep water out the ears (take care 
when swimming) 
Colds and contagious diseases may lead 
ear trouble 
Blowing nose too hard may force cold 
germs tubes ears. They may set 
infection which causes earache and the 
eardrum may break. 
grown-up person should told when 
one’s ears hurt. 
When symptom poor hearing appears, 
visit the doctor should made once. 


OBJECTIVES (Reasons for Teaching Chosen 
Concepts) 
develop the awareness the many en- 
joyments that come through good hearing. 
encourage primary children under- 
stand and practice effective methods for pre- 
venting hearing ills and maintaining good 
hearing. 
encourage the prompt reporting ear- 
aches, ear injuries, and hearing difficulties 
the primary child. 
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obtain cooperation between home and 
school quicken the primary child’s nat- 
ural eagerness his awareness such 
teamwork. 


APPROACHES 


Help the children develop awareness 


the many impressions and enjoyments that 
come through the hearing 
Correlate the study the ear with 
safety 
whistle train policeman, fire siren, 
bell. hard fall the head might 
cause deafness 
Correlate the study hearing with 
science 
(1.) Discuss sounds nature, songs 
birds, the wind, walking through 
leaves etc. 
Correlate with the reading poetry for 
enjoyment and with choral reading 
Discuss necessity good hearing (radio, 
television, telephone, sharing time which 
might include telling jokes, riddles, etc.) 

good story might used introduce 
lesson about the ears such “The Little 
Elf Who Listened.” 

Suggest pupils recall typical day their 
lives and report all the activities 
dents which involved their hearing. 

Return children school after absence 
due cold, earache, contagious disease 
may lead discussion ear care. 

Teacher might plan own approach such as— 
“Today will talk and think about our 
ears. Let’s pretend our ears are like doors 
our Sounds and 
noises come through these two doors and 
can hear what going outside our 
body, etc.” 


Teacher may suggest morning “Health 


May become part daily 


routine. (clean ears etc.) 


Discussions (subjects such as:) 


Taking turns 
When need depend grown-ups— 


doctors 10. 
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How get ready for school (clean 
ears, cap cold weather etc.) 


IV. ACTIVITIES 


Take trip downtown cross walks. Note 
the sounds heard and discuss. 

(Grade Take walk the woods and 
brook. Thow stones water and watch 
waves form water—perhaps spread 
shore. (Explain—noise causes sound waves 
the air. You cannot see them spread 
every direction. When the sound waves 
reach your ears, you hear.) 

Parts ear (may taught Grade 

here) 

(1.) Outer ear—the part see that 
catches sound waves. Throws sounds into 
sound canal 

(2.) Middle ear—sound canal about 
inch long. Eardrum catches sound waves 

(3.) Inner ear—from 
tiny bones lead into inner ear. They take 
sound waves nerves and brain and 
hear 

Hairs and wax canal keep in- 
sects and dirt out. (If wax becomes hard 
dry, visit doctor) 

Read poetry carefully chosen correlate 
with the study hearing 


Have sharing time and tell jokes 


riddles, etc. 


Read story children “The Little Elk 


Who Listened.” 


Children report typical day while the 


teacher lists activities and incidents which 
involved hearing (discussion list) 
Pupils may report absence due 
ness; tell visit doctor. Teacher may 
use this basis for teaching ear care 


Have child outside the door and read 


from book, keeping the door closed. 
Then have child repeat with the door 
open. this way comparison made 
that not hear like having door shut 
all sounds about us. 

Demonstration sounds—close eyes and 
see you can tell what you hear 
(Strike triangle, blow whistle, stamp foot, 
clap hands, drop pencil, bounce ball, etc.) 


Play games which involve close listening 
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11. View correlated films film strips 

12. Appreciation: play music piano, radio, 
record player. 

13. Make simple poster illustrating health rules 
care ears 

Any parent with medical background 
local doctor who willing talk the 
class may invited answer questions 
and give information the care ears 
and hearing. 


MATERIALS 
Spring Song 
Pitter-patter, Pitter-patter, 
Hear the raindrops sing. 
Wake up! wake up! sleeping flowers 
Don’t you know it’s spring? 


Pitter-patter, Pitter-patter, 

Hear the raindrops fall; 

“Here come,” say Springtime flowers, 
“Answering your call.” 


THE LITTLE ELF WHO LISTENED 


you know what elf is? one ever saw 
elf, but can pretend little boy about 
the size squirrel. This elf I’m going tell 
you about lived the edge big woods. 

played with chattering chipmunks, with 
bushy-tailed squirrels, and with hopping rabbits. 
They were his best friends. 

Now this little elf had something very special. 
His fairy godmother had given him THREE PAIRS 
listening ears! That would EARS, wouldn’t 
it? 

There was BIG pair ears, MIDDLE-SIZED 
pair ears, and tiny pair ears. 

When the little elf wore his EARS could 
hear the faintest sounds the woods—leaves 
ing from the trees, the wind whispering the 
flowers, the water rippling over stones the little 
stream. could hear dogs barking far. far away. 
The little elf always told his friends the squirrels, 
the chipmunks, and the rabbits about the dogs 
they could run and hide. They were very thankful. 

The little elf wore his tiny ears when the storms 
came and the wind blew loud and fierce and when 
the thunder roared and crashed. The little animals, 
who had only one pair ears, were frightened 
the loud noises, but their friend the elf told them 
that the wind and the thunder were important. 
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After them would come the rain, and the rain was 
needed help-the food grow. 

Most the time the little elf wore his MIDDLE- 
SIZED ears. liked them best all. listened 
all the middle-sized sounds with them, not the 
very loud, and not the very soft sounds. 

One morning some children came the big 
woods pick flowers. 

“What shall with our flowers?” little 
girl asked. 

boy called Billy said, “Let’s take them 
kindergarten.” 

the little girl agreed. “We can show 
them the other children Show and Tell Time.” 

The little elf listened and wished that could 
what the children did Show and Tell Time. 

told his friends the squirrels and the chip- 
munks and the rabbits about it. But they said, 
“No, elf can’t kindergarten. 
garten for children.” 

But the little elf decided would kinder- 
garten anyway. the next morning crept out 
his warm bed leaves under the toadstool and 
skippety-skipped down the road toward the school. 

Soon came big building. Girls and boys 
were playing out the playground. There was 
red, white, and blue flag flying high pole, 
the little elf knew this was really the school. 

Just then bell rang and the children all went 
inside. The little elf quietly slipped inside too. 

YOU were the girls and boys playing outside. 
You are the children that the little elf followed. 
here this room right now waiting for 
you have Show and Tell Time. YOU can’t see 
him, because one can see elf, but here 
and will listening what you are going say. 

Which pair ears you think will have 
use? His ears because you talk too low, 
you were afraid your own voice? His tiny ears 
because you talk loud that you sound like 
thunderstorm? his MIDDLE-SIZED 
cause you are talking just right—loud enough 
everyone the room can hear, but not loud 
that you seem shouting? Remember, the little 
elf likes his MIDDLE-SIZED ears Normal 
Instructor. 


THE RESTFUL GROWLY SOUND 


Robert heard sound. 
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was growly sound. 
Robert listened and listened with both his ears. 
Where was the growly sound coming from? 
What was it? 
Was bear? GRRRRR. 
Was puppy getting ready howl? Grrrrr. 
Was telephone? Burrrrr-ing-ing-ing 
Was wind blowing leaves? Whirrrrr. 
Was vacuum cleaner? Zurrrrr, zurrrrr. 
Was icicle? Crrrrr-eak, crrrrr-eak. 
Was hinge? Squirrrrr-eak, squirrrr-eak. 
could have been, BUT WAS NOT. 
was not loud RRRRR. 
was not medium rrrrr. 
was just tiny, tiny rrrrr. 
very quiet; very restful. 
restful rain the window pane. 
restful sleet busy street, 
restful dark city park. 
restful high the sunny sky. 
restful breeze sighing through the trees. 
restful boy asleep beside his toy. 
restful and quiet sound can and yet 
heard. 


was the sound the beginning word. 
the beginning word this growly sound 
was heard! 


Red? 
run? 
ride? 
rake? 
row? 
ring? 
rest? 
read? 


run and play, 

ride horse, 

rake some hay, 

row boat, 

ring bell, 

rest awhile, 

read and tell? 

could have been, but was not! 

was the sound the beginning Robert’s 
name! 


Robert, Robert, Did YOU hear it? 
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FILMS 


Sounds All About 16mm, b&w/color, sound, 
min. Rental $2.00 b&w, $4.00 color; purchase, 
$55 b&w, $100 color. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 

Shows how one boy becomes aware the world 
sound which exists all about him. Various sounds 
which all children will recognize are used dem- 
onstrate that sounds can differ pitch, loudness, 
and quality. Intermediate and junior high school. 


How Hear. 16mm, silent, min. Rental, 
$1.25 first day, 75¢ daily thereafter; purchase, $12. 
Bray Studios, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 

Animated technical drawings and photography 
explain the functions the outer, middle, and 
inner ear, and how sound waves are conveyed the 
brain. Junior and senior high school groups. 


How Hear and How Speak. 16mm, b&w, 
silent, min. Rental, $1.50 weekly: purchase. 
American Hearing Society, 1800 N.W., 
Washington D.C. 

Content accurately described title. Suitable 
for all age groups. 


Your Ears. 16mm, b&w, sound, min. Pur- 
chase, $50. Young America Films, 41st St., 
New York 17. Apply Young America Films 
for rental source. 

Explains the structure, function, and care the 
ears. Elementary and high school students. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Adventure Hearing. 35mm filmstrip with 
inch 1/3 rpm recording, b&w, min. Free 
loan from local Sonotone offices. 
Describes the entire process hearing and its 
importance daily living. dramatic presentation 
instructive both old and young. 


The Ears. Filmstrip, frames, color with 
captions. rental; purchase, $6.00. Young 
America Films, 41st New York 17. 

Explains the structure, function and care 
the ears. Grades 6-9. 


How Hear. 35mm filmstrip, frames, 
b&w. rental; purchase $3.25. Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 14. 

Describes the function the ear and physiologi- 
cal processes involved hearing. Junior and senior 


high. 
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How Your Ear Works. 35mm filmstrip, frames, 
color. rental; purchase, $6.95 plus postage. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 Grand Blvd., 


Detroit 11, Mich. 
Nature sound and construction the ear; 


proper care the ears. 


Vil. ADDITIONAL HELP 

American Hearing Society, 817 14th St., N.W., 
Washington D.C. 

Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
You may write the above for complete de- 


scriptions, names and addresses places where 
additional films may obtained. 


Vill. BOOKLETS (for the teacher) 

Ears Hear, State Illinois. Commission for 
Handicapped Children, 1955. 160 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 

Services for Children with Hearing Impairment, 
guide for public health personnel. The American 
Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
19, N.Y. 


IX. RECORDS 

complete up-to-date record listing use with 
children for rhythms and auditory training un- 
ending since new recordings are constantly being 
released. Listed here are some basic records, valu- 
able the teacher developing hearing, rhythm, and 
sound patterns through auditory stimulation. 


Kindergarten—Third Grade 


ANOTHER SING-A-ALONG (Rasely) 

10” 

Activity record which stimulates the child marked 
rhythmic response and imaginative play. 


DANCE LONG 


12” 1/3 
Collection planned rhythmic studies for dancing. 
Suggested movements described and illustrated 


accompanying manual. 


THIS, THAT 
10” 
Song games based American folk songs. 


taken from: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, New York. 
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DRUMMER Israel 


Six songs, marches and Pony Gallops from France, 
Italy, Germany and Austria. Urge participate 
irresistible. 


EENSIE BEENSIE SPIDER—Perry 
10” 


Combines game with song. 
Bells, hammering and singing add enjoyment. 


Sounds whistles, 


FAVORITE MARCHES 

10” 

Five America’s most famous marches. 
American Patrol; Stars and Stripes; etc. 


Incl. 


HOKEY POKEY 
10” 


The Bunny Hop and Hokey-Pokey Dance are two 
popular dances for children all ages. 


FUN WITH RHYTHM 


12” 1/3 

series that fills long-felt need provide 

primary grade children with music appreciation 

and participation materials integrity and chal- 

lenging interests. Comprehensive teaching guide 

provided. records series) 

No. 1—Fun with Rhythm; Autumn Leaves; Let’s 
Skate; Cinderella. 

No. 2—Happy Thanksgiving; Christmas Party; 
Dolly; Happy Easter. 

No. 3—Fiesta; Our Feathered Friends; Winter’s 
Frolic; Curtsy and Bow. 


MERRY TOY SHOP 

10” 

Children imagine they are the toys, imitating 
the gestures rhythmic music. 


PLAYMATE THE WIND—Rose 

10” 

Story and music about wind. Excellent material 
for introducing creative movement. 


HOT CROSS BUNS 

10” 

record for teaching recognition 
music form. The class will easily learn, see and 
feel the difference between the waltz, march, jig 
and tango rhythms. 
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CIRCUS 


10” 

Children will find ideal means for physical ex- 
pression participating members real 
circus. 


JUMP-A-JINGLES—Tom Glazer 


Traditional and popular rope skipping ball 
bouncing rhymes set music. 


PLAY ZOO 
10” 


Delightful animal songs stressing the character- 
istic rhythm the animal involved. 


LET’S HAVE RHYTHM BAND 

Offers entertaining experiences that will develop 
child’s senses rhythm, and includes first steps 
building Rhythm Band. 


LITTLE FIREMAN—Brown 
10” (Tom Glazer) 


Dramatic play record about fire engines 
men with unusual sound effects. 


LITTLE INDIAN DRUM 

first record that introduces the child the 
use the drum for producing rhythm. For class 
participation. 


10” (Roger Coleman) 

Child imagines he’s puppet, imitates puppet 
gestures rhythmic music the French folk song 
Marionette.” 


MUSIC TIME (Charity Bailey) 

10” 1/3 

teaching record. Includes learning song, 
activity song, listening quiet song, clapping 
song and makeup song. 


NEW MUSIC HORIZON RECORDS, Series 

A-2 10” 

Children may learn the song from the record, sing 
along, dance, play singing games, accompany 
the instruments playing their own. 


Album 1—(Grade Eleven songs 
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Album 1B—(Grade Eighteen songs 
Album 2—(Grade Twelve songs 
Album 2B—(Grade Eighteen songs 
Album 3—(Grade Eleven songs 
Album 3B—(Grade Fifteen songs 


NOTHING 


10” (Roger Coleman) 
Includes rhythmic patters for marching, 


toeing, spinning, clapping hands, etc. 


OUT 
10” (Tom Glazer) 


Activity record. Things the classroom. 
Includes Hopping Song, See-Saw, Tapping Song, 
etc. 


PARADE THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 

Popular musical favorite rhythmic selection for 
children. Includes: Teddy Bear’s Picnic; Mosquito’s 
Parade and Toymaker’s Dream. 


RAINY DAY (Tom Glazer) 

record—words and music rainy 
day songs, clever and singable. 


RIDE 


10” (Parker Fennelly) 

The unique device drawing the child directly 
into the action the story creates active lis- 
tening situation. 


RHYTHM PROGRAM 


repertoire music compositions for elemen- 
tary schools, performed outstanding symphonic 
instrumentalists and vocalists. Each album con- 
tains teaching suggestions, providing 
material for teaching music appreciation from the 
primary through the upper elementary grades, in- 
cluding opportunities for correlation with other 
subject matter areas. 


Album 


Gnomes—Reinhold; Dwarfs—Reinhold; Faires Scherzo- 
Schubert; Clowns—Midsummer Night’s Dream—Men- 
delssohn. 

Sparks—Moszkowski; Etude Joyeuse—Kopylow; 
rolle—Rubinstein; Valsette—Borowski; Valse Serenade 
—Poldini; Love’s Dream—Czibulka. 
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recently published 


Children 


Robert DeHaan 


Chairman, Department Psychology 
Hope College 


and 


Robert Havighurst 


Professor, Department Education 
The University Chicago 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Two leading authorities discuss the 
philosophical and practical aims 
education for gifted children, and 
suggest guides for the successful de- 
velopment projects and plans for 
this often neglected group. Programs 
for the primary and secondary school 
levels are given for identifying the 
exceptional children through tests, 
for enrichment curricula, for ac- 
celeration, and for special grouping 
gifted children for broader, more 
advanced work. Enrichment programs 
outside the classroom are discussed, 
community resources are suggested, 
and case histories are drawn from 


programs action. $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5730 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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March Major; Theme for Skipping; Flying Birds; 
Wheel Barrow Motive; Plain Skip; Tiptoe March; Mili- 
tary March; Galloping Horses; High Stepping Horses; 

Gigue A-Corelli; Jaglied—Schumann; Sicilienne— 
Gluck; Adagio—Corelli. 


Album 


Soldiers’ March—Schumann; March Flat—Hol- 
laender; March Nutcracker Suite Tchaikovsky; 
March Alceste-Gluck. 


Boating the Lake—Kullak; Skating—Kullak; Wal- 
zer—Gurlitt; March—Gurlitt; LaBergeronette—Burg- 
muller; Waltz—Schubert; Scherzo—Gurlitt; L’Arabes- 
que—Burgmuller; Tarantelle—Saint—Saens. 


Run, Run, Run—Concone; Jumping—Gurlitt; Running 
Game—Gurlitt; Air Waltzes Nos. 
and 9—Brahms. 


Gounod; Happy and Light Heart—Bohemian Girl— 
Balfe; Tarantelle—Mendelssohn. 


Album 


Northern Song, Op. 68, No. 31; Schumann; Song 
the Shepherdess—Weber; March—Bach-MacDowell; 
Papillons, No. 8—Schumann; Dance the Moorish 
Slaves—Aida—Verdi; Slavonic Dance No. 1—Dvorak; 


Polly, Put the On—English Folk; Waltz, Op. 9a, 
No. 3—Schubert; Come Lasses and Lads—English Folk; 
John Peel—Old Hunting Song; Marche Militaire. Op. 
51, No. 1—Schubert. 


Cradle Song—Hauser; The Blacksmith, Brahms; Dolly’s 
Funeral—Tchaikovsky; Tarantelle, Op. 46, No. 
Valse Gracieuse-—Dvorak. 


Witch—Tchaikovsky; March the Tin Soldiers—Tchai- 
kovsky; Knight the Hobby-Horse—Schumann; The 
Clock—Kullak; Postilion—Godard; Peasants’ Dance— 
Schytte. 

RUTH EVANS CHILDHOOD RHYTHM RECORDS 

A-3 10” 
systematic progression material for the 
development rhythmic response and rhythmic 
skill. Complete directions included. 

(Three albums series) 


Album I—Introduction simple rhythmic move- 
ment, dramatizing animals and toys, and sug- 
gested dramatic interpretations. 


Album movement re- 
sponse music, emphasizing individual ex- 
pression. 

Album dramatization and orig- 
inal patterns. 
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RUTH EVANS FOLK DANCE RECORDS 
A-4 10” 
Designed aid teachers and pupils the 
interpretation folk dance patterns 
vides musical accompaniment. 
(Two albums series) 


Album I—Bleking, Bow Bow Belinda; Donkey 
Dance, Children’s Polka; Seven Steps, Danish 
Dance Greeting; Chimes Dunkirk, Car- 
rousel. 


Album Your Little Foot, Kolo; Oh! 
Susana, Csebogar; Heel and Toe Polka, Swedish 


Dance; Corsican—Parts and 


SING ALONG 
10” 
Activity record-words and music songs for 
listening singing. 


SOUSA MARCHES—(Sousa Band) 

Includes: Under the Double Eagle; The Black 
Horse Troop March; Golden Jubilee March; 
Riders the Flag, plus other well known 
marches. 


STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 

(Fiedler) 
John Philip Sousa’s most popular marches played 
thrilling fashion. 


STRIKE THE BAND 

10” 
Children can work with their own drums, cym- 
bals, triangles and other instruments rhy- 
thm band. 


SUNDAY THE 

10” (Roger Coleman) 
Walking, stretching, rolling, running 
ing see-saw-all special original rhythmic and 


melodic songs. 


TRAIN THE FARM 

10” 
After few hearings children can “be” the 
farm train and carry out the activities suggested 
the songs. 


TRAIN THE ZOO (Norman Rose) 


10” 
After few hearings, children can “be” the 
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each block fits over every other they lock! 


What can your children do? What can 
they do—someday? 

This what you, their teacher, must 
know. 

help you discover, and develop 
abilities big blocks: the basic 
Mor-Pla Unit. 

You get enough blocks build 
bridge. Blocks 
that build safely, despite the child’s limi- 
tations. 

They interlock special way. 
slipping. Steady enough -to climb on. 
Yet, this interlock simple. ends 
fit together—and lock. pieces 
rods bother with. 

Building quick—and rewarding. 
There’s fun—and independence be- 
cause teacher doesn’t need help. 

Light, strong, Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
are made finest Ponderosa pine, kiln 
dried and sanded smooth. For extra 
safety, corners are rounded. Fully guar- 
anteed. 


new wheels mzke your blocks 


train 


$18.50. 


(blocks not included with train) 


Write Dept. E-11 Stone Products 
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the child 
ean ride 


cars. Hollow 
blocks lock on. 
Birch plywood. 


how these big, safe blocks help you 


disturbed blind orthopedic speech classes 


Build these and many more things with blocks, boards. 


Prices Quoted f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


mor-pla and trains 


Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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zoo train and carry out the activities animals 
suggested the song. 


SINGING GAMES 

activities record. Album contains teaching 
suggestions for correlation with other subject 
matter areas. 


The Big Gray Cat; Hippity Hop the Barber 
Shop: Ten Little Indians; Yankee Doodle; The 
Sally Round the Moon; A-Hunting 
Will Go; The Thread Follows the Needle. 


the Mulberry Bush—American; Soldier Boy— 
American; The Muffin Man—American. 


The Farmer the Dell—American; Did You 
Ever See Lassie? American; Way Down the 
Paw Paw Patch—American; Old Pompey— 
American; Skip Lou—American. 


Looby Oats, Peas, Beans and 
Barley Grow—English; The Needle’s Eye— 
American; Jolly the Miller—English. 


SKITTERY SKATTERY—Landeck 

10” 
Develops play-game activity. Children love ani- 
mal sounds and the song brings almost every 
animal noise. 


SLOW 

10” 
record rhythmic pacing. Introduces child 
concept slow and fast. 


SONGS FROM MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 

A-4 10” 
Activity records for kindergarten pupils. In- 
cludes Animal Friends; Finger Play; Sleepy 


Songs; etc. 


TRAINS AND PLANES (Edna Buttolph) 

10” 
Activity records—words and music that stimu- 
late marked rhythmic response and imaginative 
play. 


VISIT LITTLE FRIEND 
10” (Norman Rose) 
The orchestra plays strongly rhythmic tunes 
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describing the movements required the warm 
intriguing story. 


WINNIE THE POOH SONGS—Milne 

12” (Frank Luther) 
excellent performance group pleasant 
songs child life. 


WINTER FUN 

10” (Gene Lowell) 
series songs make winter activity more 
enjoyable. Songs for snow shoveling. Walking 
the snow, etc. 


HOW RECOGNIZE HARD HEARING 
CHILD CLASSROOM 


Champaign Public Schools, Illinois 


hearing loss subtle thing and 
recognized. Yet impairment can great 
handicap the educative process, hearing 
one the main avenues learning. 

hearing loss initiates emotional and practical 
problems which profoundly affect 
titude toward himself and. society. turn, this 
handicap influences the way people act toward 
him. 

Clues aware that will help locate the 
above child are: 

Unusual concentration teacher’s 

Continual puzzled facial expressions. 

Frequent repetition spoken words required 
before the child understands what said him. 

Inability follow oral directions. 

Loses interest quickly what the teacher says. 

Poor school work. 

Poor ability music. 

Speech defect. 


Daydreamer—often seems preoccupied. 

Inattentive, indifferent, restless. 

Behavior may contradictory—now unruly 
and boisterous, and then shy and withdrawn. 

Expressions dislike for school because his 
failures and frustrations. 

Extreme introversion. 


EDUCATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HARD HEARING 
CHILDREN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 


Otological examination. ear specialist can 
determine whether not the child has 
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condition that can corrected medically. 

Hearing aid. Perhaps will necessary 

for the teacher take the initiative en- 

couraging the parents get the child fitted 
with aid. 

Advantageous seating— 

Seat the child near the speaker. 

Seat the child facing away from the 
window. 

The teacher should face the youngster. 
Speech correctionist. Confer with the speech 
correctionist regarding need for speech cor- 
rection and/or lipreading. 

Hints speaking hard hearing child. 
sure understands oral directions. 
Use normal tone voice. 

not exaggerate lip movements. 
Development attitudes— 

Help other children the room under- 
stand the problem; foster sympathetic 
attitudes. 

Encourage child participate oral 
activities. 

Encourage child participate extra 
curricular activities. 

Encourage wide free reading. 

Placement—if doubt whether not 

regular classroom program meets the needs 

the child, confer with school principal, super- 
intendent. 


Examinations for positions elementary 


and secondary schools, Pittsburgh, 
vania, teachers special education for the 
mentally retarded will given February, 
1958, applicants who hold college degrees 
and who are able fulfill Pennsylvania 
teaching certification requirements. Salary 
schedule $4200-$7400; initial salary based 
training and experience. 
illness and accident leave, group life insur- 
ance. Ten-month term. Apply now 
Roberts, Director, Division Personnel, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 341 Bellefield 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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Just off Press ... 


THE DOCTOR EYES 
THE POOR READER 


DELWYN SCHUBERT, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor Education 
Director the Reading Clinic 
Los Angeles State College Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Los Angeles, California 


THE DOCTOR EYES THE POOR 
READER written for medical specialists, 
great value and interest optome- 
trists, psychologists, educators, parents, etc. 


This volume furnishes doctors with means 
detecting poor readers and includes let- 
ter specific suggestions for parents. Thus, 
doctors are able give parents poor 
readers practical advice concentrated 
capsule form without excess expenditure 
time and energy. 


basic understanding the eti- 
ology reading failure 


symptoms, manifestations, and his- 
tory the various causes 
reading failure 


round out doctor’s understanding 
the reading problem, chapter “How and 
Whom Poor Readers Are Given 
included: 


discussing the types help given 
poor readers the school and 
reading clinics 


setting forth the characteristics 
good remedial teacher 


stating the basic principles re- 
medial reading 

showing the methods teaching 
words poor readers 


separate section devoted the place 
phonics the reading program. 


116 pages Published 1957 
Sent approval, $3.75 


CHARLES THOMAS PUBLISHER 
Springfield, 


on 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


TITLE: STUDY SOCIAL ADEQUACY AND SOCIAL FAILURE MENTALLY RETARDED 


YOUTH WAYNE COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


CO-DIRECTORS 


John Lee, professor educa- 
tion, and chairman, Department 
Special Education and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Wayne State 
University 


Preface 


The following report research project 
progress. will undoubtedly provide educa- 
tors and rehabilitation personnel with some the 
kinds information that they need preparing 
programs for mentally retarded youth. will all 
looking forward learning the results this 
and similar kinds studies. 


*% 


Introduction: This progress report, limited 
primarily the objectives and beginning meth- 
odology, basic research into the nature and 
process adjustments presently being made 
educable retarded youth. The subjects this study 
have one time attended special classes the 
Detroit Public Schools were one time resi- 
dents the Wayne County Training School, and 
are now 19, 20, years age. 


Principal objectives: The principal objectives 
this research project are: (a) develop design 
and procedure for evaluating the effectiveness 
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Thorleif Hegge, director Paul Voelker, director spe- 
research and education, Wayne 
County Training School 


cial education, Detroit Public 


Schools. 


educational programs for retarded children; (b) 
apply this design and procedure retarded chil- 
dren who have been enrolled special classes 
the Detroit schools, and the Wayne County 
Training School; (c) obtain new knowledge 
concerning factors which either singly com- 
bination tend facilitate impede social ade- 
quacy; (d) attempt evaluate these factors 
quantitatively and the extent possible quali- 
tatively; (e) present this knowledge form 
which can effective developing and improving 
curriculum materials, improving guidance serv- 
ices including parent counseling, improving voca- 
tional training and placement, using community re- 
sources effectively, and improving teacher edu- 
cation. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Population and Sample: The populations will 
drawn from available records approximately 
5000 complete and carefully made social and in- 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 

UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION changing the entire concept 
aural training. Unlike standard 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds accelerated rate when the 
student freed painful The smooth, 
even flow sound from GATED COMPRESSION 
fatigue. 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


MULTIPHASE 


WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements sound remain 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made three models with range 
capacities one twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures 
the complete line WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 


EQUIPMENT 


dividual case histories and clinical reports file 
the Wayne County Training School and from 
135,000 similar records the Psychological Clinic 
the Detroit Public Schools. previously stated, 
they will consist youth who have been the 
Wayne County Training School, the Detroit 
Public School classes for the retarded, and who 
are now 19, 20, years age. The popula- 
tion will stratified according sex, color, and 
economic status. random sample 200 cases 
from each institution will selected, controlled for 
the above characteristics. comparison group 
approximately 100 so-called normal children will 
selected, the members which meet all the 
criteria the experimental population except for 
retardation. 


Research Instruments: 

Rating Scale: Criteria for establishing 
success-failure scale will determined, after ex- 
ploratory investigations yield pointing data, 
advisory committee consisting the co-directors 
the study, and the following consultants: 

Harry Baker, divisional director, Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 
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Walter Bergman, director instructional re- 
search, Detroit Public Schools 


William Reitz, professor education, Wayne 
State University 

William Wattenberg, professor clinical psy- 
chology, Wayne State University. 


Survey Questionnaire: survey question- 
naire will drafted which will used recording 
data economic and social adjustment nature 
secured interview with the parents the 
subject. 


addition, the names the subjects will 
checked against the police department, juvenile 
court, social agency clearing center, and Depart- 
ment Mental Health records. Upon the basis 
these combined data, the subjects will assigned 
position the rating scale. expected that 
three general groupings, success group, failure 
group, and intermediate group, will avail- 
able for further analysis. 


Developmental Record Form: 
mental record form will drafted which, for 
those individuals the success and failure groups, 
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Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
1247-49 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL 
| | 


all pertinent preschool, school, and post-school data 
record will tabulated. Insofar may prove 
the same procedure will followed 
the case the subjects the intermediate group. 


The data the developmental record forms will 
collated discover and define experience and 
deprivation patterns that seem have borne 
significant relationship later developments. 


Intensive Interview Form: the basis 
data secured from the survey questionnaire and the 
collation the developmental histories, inten- 
sive interview form will developed. This form 
will used interviewing the selected subjects 
personally order to: 


obtain set descriptions events, cir- 
cumstances, and expressions feelings sur- 
rounding specific incidents the lives the 
subjects classified for the purposes this 
report being successes failures, and 


gain insight into the 
ships between early experience and depriva- 
tion patterns, school training, and success 
failure. 


Finally, expect conduct interviews with 
employers, social agency personnel, 
having knowledge these subjects, for verification 
and extension data. 


this point the following major steps will have 
been undertaken: 


discover and define success patterns and 
failure patterns, they may found, two 
samples retarded and one sample nor- 
mal young people, 


discover, define, and relate, far 
possible, early experience deprivation pat- 
terns later success failure patterns, 


develop array factual data describ- 
ing the events, circumstances, 
states surrounding actual life adjustment sit- 
uations that 400 retarded youth and 100 nor- 
mal youth met and responded to, either 
socially acceptable, perhaps, socially un- 
acceptable ways. 


Outcomes: From the data referred points 
one and two above, will possible develop 
hypotheses based upon those recorded observations 
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rather than upon priori judgments, and set 
carefully controlled experimental designs 


these hypotheses. 

From the data referred part three, 
annotated and representative file actual life ad- 
justment situations, should possible place 
some our evaluations educational programs 
upon firmer basis. For example, are 
ing our retarded children meet wide range 
actual life problems and situations should, 
have measure failed recognize the 
range and diverse natures situations that are 
problems the retarded, and hence made little 
provision for them our education and 


training programs. 


turn, not most logical base, least 
part, our curriculum materials, our guidance 
and counseling services, our vocational training 
efforts, our use community resources, and our 
training teachers upon observed, recorded, and 
quantitatively and qualitatively analyzed problem 
situations, that may feel with 
ance that are expending our efforts 
sources those areas which are truly problem 


areas those whom teach? 


teach effectively 


ideas 
YOU Proven methods 
Ready aids for wide 
levels 
and group 
learn readily 
NEED Proper tools 


YOU NEED 
MATERIALS 


Write today 
for catalog 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St. « Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


The exceptional child and his 
parents; summer workshop, 1957. 1957. 109 illus. 
Paperbound. Spiral binding. College Bookstore, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Ariz. $3.50, plus 25¢ for mailing. 

Barton, love deep. 1957. 144 Duell, 
Sloan Pearce, 124 30th New York 16, N.Y. $3. 

paraplegic since the age and author And Now 
Live Again (1944), The Long Walk (1948), and Shadow 
the Bridge (1950), Betsey Barton recreates from her 
journal the progress her mother’s invalidism and death 
cancer and its impact the thoughts, feelings, and 
lives herself, her father, and her brothers. Only through 
“deep involvedness with life, with people and with God” 
does she feel that she will come acceptance and un- 
derstanding the experience. Anne Morrow Lindberg 
describes the book containing “Betsey Barton’s most 
beautiful writing—artistically—and most profound insights 
—humanly and spiritually.” 

Doss, Cart and you adopt child. 1957. 368 
Henry Holt Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
$4.95. 

The parents adopted children mixed races, the 
Reverend Carl Doss and his wife have written compre- 
hensive handbook child adoption, giving factual informa- 
tion covering every question adoption and augmented 
concrete examples illustrating the knowledge 
offered the reader. Problems relative adoption children 
with special needs, among them the physically handicapped 
are also 

Forney, and away; the education the 
handicapped but exceptional child. 1957. illus. Exposi- 
tion Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $2.50. 

personal account the author’s techniques and accom- 
plishments with special class multiply handicapped 
children, years age, whose intelligence was con- 
sidered least normal. 

Steven and Rees, The mentally 
ill child; guide for parents. 1957. Charles Thomas, 
301-327 Lawrence, Springfield, Ill. $3.50. 

this book parents children diagnosed 
phrenic, autistic, severely emotionally disturbed are of- 
fered information the necéssary procedures for diag- 
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nosis, the theories cause, and treatment methods used 
currently. Much practical advice given the care the 
child home and facilities available for his care away 
from home, should this necessary. chapter included 
the work the League for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. 


plete book children’s play. 1957. 462 illus. Thomas 
Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $5.00. 

Two well-known psychologists who give consultation 
children’s problems and specialize guidance work have 
together developed this complete and practical book the 
play life the child various stages his development, 
its emotional implications, and the best ways meeting 
the needs particular age temperament. Special 
chapters cover hobbies and pets, television and the comics, 
amusements for car and train, community activities, and 
recreation for the handicapped, bedridden, convalescent 


child. 


Creative and mental ed. 
1957. 541 illus. Macmillan Co., 60th Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. $5.90. 

This text shows the relationship the child’s general 
mental and emotional development his creative develop- 
ment and the teaching methods which spring from the 
child’s individual needs. Teachers other than those the 
field art can also find here understanding the 
psychology underlying the child’s creative production. 
Chapters and deal with the gifted child and the 
therapeutic aspects art education for the child with vari- 
ous handicaps. Attractively illustrated. 

This Stevie’s story. 1956. 140 
Paperbound. Published Brethren Publ. House, Elgin, 
and available from Virginia Assn. for Retarded Children, 
4705 Leonard Parkway, Richmond, Va. $1. 

Because desire share their experience with other 
parents mentally retarded children, the hope that they 
too might find enlightenment and courage face their 
problems réalistically, Dorothy Murray tells how she and 
her husband found acceptable solution for unsolvable 
problem. All facets mental retardation within the family 
and community are discussed. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SHELTERED AND 
Procrams. Directory sheltered workshops 
and homebound programs. 1957. 122 Spiral binding. 
Paperbound. Published the Assn. and available from 
Edward Stiles, Treasurer, Room 1602, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. $1.50. 

This directory gives, state state information agen- 
cies offering this type service. 

Travis, ed. Handbook speech pathology. 
1957. 1088 figs., tabs. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
32nd St., New York N.Y. $12. 


Twenty-seven authorities present comprehensive cover- 
age the existing knowledge speech, hearing, and 
voice disorders. The cross-disciplinary approach the 
several related fields medicine, speech, psychology, and 
education stressed. Extensive bibliographies. 

West, MERLE, and Carr, ANNA. The 
rehabilitation speech; ed. 1957. 688 Harper 
Bros., 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. $7.50. 


The basic text, first published 1937 has been thorough- 
revised since the second edition was published 1947; 
all significant research since that time noted here and 
the major illustrations are new. Intended for advanced 
courses speech pathology and speech therapy, will 
most useful, well, special education teachers and 
others working with the handicapped, the deaf, and the 
blind. The glossary, standard reference the field, 
has been reworded and expanded. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 
AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Francis “The temporary enrollment the 
hard hearing children educational programs for the 
deaf.” Volta Rev. June, 1957. 59:6:251-52. 

For those children who have not developed speech and 
language commensurate with their mental and chronological 
age, initial enrollment educational programs for the 
deaf should eventually followed transfer regular 
classroom hearing conservation room the regular 
school. The audiology center could serve educational 
liaison well evaluative agency. 

Joyce “Sex education deaf 
children.” Volta Rev. May, 1957. 59:5:201-203, 225. 


teacher the New Jersey School for the Deaf dis- 
cussed the plan used with girls years old older. 
Literature available for such courses 


Let’s practice lipreading; practice ma- 
terial for work with teenagers and adults. 1957. 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington D.C. 

collection practice material, adapted and used over 
period years; all devices are used illustrate certain 
phases training, especially for alertness, memory train- 
ing, and/or concentration. Teachers junior and senior 
high-school classes will find the material helpful since 
teaching procedures are explained and material graded 
for difficulty. 

M., and Reep, Georce “Hearing and 
deafness cleft-palate patients.” A.M.A. Arch. Otolaryn- 
gology. Dec., 1955. 

patients operated during the past years, 
62% had hearing loss greater than 10db one both 
ears. relationship could found 
loss and the age closure the palate, the degree 
flexibility the closed palate, the amount nasopharyn- 
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geal occlusion, the severity initial 
vention hearing loss lies early treatment ear 
infections. 

Huco The teaching speech and 
speech public residential schools for the deaf the 
United States, 1815-1955. 1957. tabs. Available 
from American Annals the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington D.C. $2.00. 

chronological record the education the deaf 
public residential schools the U.S. over 
140 years. The historical study supplemented 
report survey the current status speech the 
programs these schools during 1954-55. thesis sub- 
mitted the Graduate School the University Mary- 
land for the degree Doctor Education, 1956. 


CARDIAC 


Duman, J., H., and 
“Role bed rest treatment rheumatic 
fever; review literature and survey current opinions.” 
Am. Med. Assn. July 27, 1957. 164:13:1435-38. 

spite objective proof indicating that strict bed 
rest necessary, most workers the field, including the 
authorities surveyed, believe that maximum rest 
important aspect therapy. Many authorities, however, 
are tending liberalize rest regimens. 


EPILEPSY 


“The social management the 
epileptic child and his parents.” Pediatrics. Aug., 1957. 
51:2:137-145. 

Principles and methods found effective the 
Epilepsy Clinic Johns Hopkins Hospital are discussed. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC IMPAIRMENTS 


meeting the needs those with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral 
Palsy Rev. Mar.-Apr., 

The inter-relationship between psychology other 
areas treatment and training are illustrated the 
author’s experience the U.C.P. Clinic Miami, Florida. 

Danzic, Handbook for one-handers; prac- 
tical guide for those who have lost the functional use 
arm hand; ed. 1957. illus. Federation 
the Handicapped, 211 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 50¢. 

Information given for performing daily living activities 
—dressing and personal care; eating meals; carrying 
the normal activities homemaker, businessman 
woman; and for sports and for engaging social activities. 

“The backward palsied child.” 
Spastics’ Quarterly. June, 1957. 6:2:5-10. 

Services provided for cerebral palsied children classified 
mentally defective Great Britain could improved; 
suggestions for comprehensive educational and training 
system have been submitted the Royal Commission. 


“The residential care and education 
E.S.N. spastic children.” Special Schools May, 1957. 

Describes experimental procedures being carried out 
Irton Hall School (England). outline given 
elements the training and education curriculum. Sub- 
sequent issues will contain articles describing these ele- 
ments more detail. 
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of Physical Medicine. 
GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick core of POLY- 
URETHANE FOAM. This new "miracle material" gives soft, 
support to tender areas of the patient; yet heavier portions of the body 
do not sag into the mat, thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 


The specially developed covering of durable fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with TUFTS HARD KNOTTED SEAMS 


DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only a few pounds - 
are easily picked up and carried by one person. They are fireproof and 


HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew. 


Available 7', 10' sizes CUSTOM MADE ORDER.... 


any size. 


WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE. 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE 
THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 


New State Epucation Teaching 
aids for children with cerebral palsy, the con- 
junction with teachers children with cerebral palsy. 
1956. illus. Bureau for Handicapped Children, Div. 
Pupil Personnel Service, State Education Dept., Albany 

number devices and approaches utilized 
teaching the cerebral palsied are pictured. Published 
looseleaf form make later additions possible. 

Noonan, Joun “The Massachusetts Hospital School.” 
Commonhealth, Mass. Dept. Public Health, May, 1957. 
5:5:1-20. 

Describes services provided for crippled children 
the Massachusetts Hospital School, founded Canton, 
Mass., 1904. 

complete program for treatable 
cerebral palsied Dis. for Children. 
June, 1957. 93:6:679-86. 

provided through diagnostic clinic, residential treatment 
center, day treatment center, and public school education 
for orthopedically handicapped children. 

Van Duzer, study severely handi- 
capped cerebral palsy children coordinated therapy 
program.” Bul., Georgetown Univ. Med. Center. Nov., 
1956, Jan. Mar., 1957. 10:2, pts. 

The study was designed discover the value 
preschool, noncustodial therapy program for such children. 

deficits from asphyxia neonatorum.” Public Health Rep. 
July, 1957. 72:7:646-50. 
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WARREN 
This new WARREN product not confused with conventional gym 


mats! They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 


gentle 


Discussed are the possible relation between neonatal 
asphyxia, cerebral palsy, and mental retardation; types 
research designed investigate this 
relationship; and animal experimentation encouraged 
the National Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

“The patient with childhood spastic 
hemiplegia; motivation for prolonged clinic care.” Am. 
Phys. Med. Apr., 1957. 36:2:90-93. 

report study made the Cerebral Palsy Clinic, 
Hospital for Special Surgery, New York City, determine 
why older patients (all born before 1938) continued 
seek medical supervision. each case, was found 
that their main needs were for educational, vocational, 
and personal guidance and not for medical care. The 
author urges that social services and psychological guidance 
made adjunct medical services. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


“Occupational therapy the treatment 
the mentally retarded.” Canad. Occupational Ther. 
June, 1957. 24:2:51-52. 

Describes operational plan for institutional therapies 
envisaged for the Saskatchewan Training School. 

issues teaching slow Understanding the Child. 
June, 26:3:85-91. 

discussion three basic issues relative the educa- 
tion the slow learner—his identification, the content 
curriculum meet various levels learning ability, 
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and aspects administrative organization. Three organ- 
izational for elementary schools are suggested. 

mental health Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1957. 62:1:5-13. 

Reprinted from: Canad. Psychiatric Assn. July, 1956. 

All aspects the problem pertinent future planning 
the field mental retardation are reviewed. 

and non-brain-injured mentally retarded children 
eral psychological variables. 1957. tabs 
(Monographs the Soc. for Research Child Develop- 
ment. 22:65:2). 

This the second series monographs from the 
Institute for Research Exceptional Children the 
University The author feels that the limitation 
which this study shares with the majority research 
this area lies the fact that the subjects were institution- 
alized children. One major difference between the present 
study and previous research the lessened importance 
perceptual disabilities and the increased importance 
disinhibition and language development the total develop- 
mental picture the brain-injured child. 

Available from Child Development Publications, Society 
for Research Child Development, Inc., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. $2.50. 

Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. “Classification and research 
mental School Bul. May, 1957. 

For research purposes classification should based 
present observable behavioral factors. The advantages 
and disadvantages different systems are compared. 

the program severely retarded ‘trainable’ children 
school program.” Mental Deficiency. July, 1957. 

Offered here are criteria found especially useful 
evaluating children and interpreting the child’s progress 
to parents. 

George Rotter. Planning for mentally handicapped 
children Nebraska public schools. 1957. 129 forms. 
Commissioner Education, State Capitol, Lincoln Neb. 

Part provides the administrator and board education 
with information laws and rulings, philosophy and 
objectives, specific qualification steps, suggested classroom 
equipment, supplies, personnel records and reporting 
parents. The remainder the bulletin covers 
tical instructional techniques. 

education retarded children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1957. 62:1:44-48. 

Education the retarded setting 
requires that the school take the initiative instructing 
students sexual behavior. This program the Caswell 
Training School still the experimental stage. 

NATIONAL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN. Oppor- 
tunities for professional preparation the field educa- 
tion mentally retarded children. 1957, tabs. 
Spiral binding. The Assn., University New York 
N.Y. 50¢. 

Information supplements that found the U.S. Office 
Education publication College and University Programs 
for Preparation Teachers Exceptional Children (Bul. 
1954, no. 13). 
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“The effect Reserpine 200 mentally 
retarded children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1957, 
62:1:61-66. 


symptomatic medication not fully adequate solu- 
tion control the disturbed child but under Reserpine 
the improved relationship between the child and his asso- 
ciates was noticeable. 

U.S. Epucation. Teachers children who 
are mentally retarded; report based findings from the 
study “Qualification and preparation teachers excep- 
tional children,’ prepared Romaine Mackie (and 
others). 1957. illus., tabs. U.S. Supt. Documents, 
Print. Office, Washington 25, D.C. 45¢. 

Another the series publications based 
nationwide project the U.S. Office Education begun 
1952. 


VaucHAN, Warren T., Jr. “Certain real problems 
the development community programs for the medical 
care, education, and training the mentally retarded.” 
Am. Public Health. June, 1957. 47:6:706-12. 

Discusses solutions for five prob- 
lems Massachusetts. 

standing and treatment mentally handicapped children. 
1957. (Occasional papers, No. Available from 
Denkmann Memorial Library, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, 

The inaugural address the Wallace Wallin 
Lectureship, established Dr. Wallin 1955 provide 
for lectures and scholarships special education, clinical 
psychology, and mental hygiene. 

grade Mental Deficiency. July, 1957. 

report the re-testing after period three four 
years group low-grade defectives from “good” 
homes who had attended occupation centers Liverpool, 
England. 

plan for state and community 
action.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 62:1:14-25. 

statement presented before the New York State Senate 
Committee Public Health 1956 the scope the 
problem mental retardation New York State and what 
should included comprehensive program for the 
state. 

loids evaluated clinic for children with retarded men- 
tal development.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1957. 

Characteristics mongoloids analyzed were: age 
time application, sex, parental age child’s birth, 
residential status, parental siblings, 
order, school status, educational classification, manifest 
behavior, and assessments intelligence. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


special school for speech defective children.” Speech 
and Hear. Disorders. June, 22:2:271-275. 

report three-year experiment gather evidence 
regarding the inclusion speech therapy the elementary 
curriculum and the segregation speech defective chil- 
dren for varying periods time special speech school. 
The program was deemed beneficial. 
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Five Creative Craft Films 


for Physical Therapy Programs 


Produced Ruby Art Supervisor, San Diego State College, order assist 
teachers their efforts bring challenging, worthwhile creative activities 
handicraft programs with little cost. Organization, planning, skills and attitudes. 
well safety measures, are considered working with materials. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A MASK, 
sale $100.00, rent $5.09; 
rent $3.00 


@ HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET, 12 minutes, Color 
sale $112.00, rent $5.00; B&W sale $50.00, 
rent $3.00 


@ HOW TO MAKE POTATO PRINTS, 12 minutes, 
Color sale $112.09, rent $5.00; B&W sale $50.00, 
rent $3.00 


10 minutes, Color 
B&W sale $50.00, 


Send your order today ! 


@ HOW TO MAKE PAPIER MACHE ANIMALS, 12 
minutes, Color sale $112.00, rent $5.00; B&W 
sale $50.00, rent $3.00 


@ HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT, 14 
minutes, Color sale $125.00, rent $6.00; B&W 
sale $65.00, rent $3.50. 


Rental fees may be applied 


to purchases made within 30 days. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 LONGPRE AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


“Progress speech therapy relation 
personality.” Speech and Hear. Disorders. June, 1957. 

report research activities conducted summer 
residential speech and hearing center for children 
Northern State College. Findings revealed the 
6-week program achieved high degree 
scribed are the daily activities the program, procedures 
used the evaluation, and results obtained. 

J., and Martin “Clinical 
evaluation speech deficiencies cerebral palsy.” Arch. 
Phys. Med. and Rehab. July, 1957. 

clinical evaluation 192 consecutive referrals the 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic The Burke Foundation revealed 
incidence delayed language development 141 cases 
(73.4%). Incidence speech production abnormalities was 
cases (40.6%). 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Nepra B., H., and 
“Causes blindness California.” Sight- 
Saving Rev. Summer, 1957. 27:2:98-111. 

The present study bears out the findings others that 
infectious diseases and accidents are decreasing causes 
blindness compared so-called degenerative dis- 
eases now accounting for larger proportion the cases. 
Cataracts, glaucoma, diabetes, and vascular diseases will 
continue the major causes blindness. 


Hartman, “Philadelphia services the visually 
handicapped New Outlook for the Blind. June, 1957. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Describes sight-saving classes the Philadelphia school 
system, policies placement, the educational program, 
and its guidance aspects. 


Lewis, Lena “The relation measured mental ability 
school marks and academic survival the Texas 
School for the Blind.” Internatl. Educ. the Blind. 
1957. 6:3:56-60. 


From statistical data, written 1956, reports the validity 
three assumptions tested: that there positive 
relation between tests intelligence adapted for the 
that there positive relationship between mental 
ability and academic achievement; and that there 
also positive relationship between mental ability and 
academic survival. 


“Minimum standards for schools for 
the blind.” Educ. for the Blind. May, 1957. 
6:4:88-90. 


The chairman the Committee 
Evaluation the American Assn. Instructors 
Blind describes procedures used surveying schools for 
the blind their attempt formulate set standards 
which would give the schools some criteria for judging 
their efficiency. 


Standard 


General 


3ENTON, ARTHUR L., MENEFEE, 
and right-left discrimination.” Child 
1957. 28:2:237-42. 

Reports findings which revealed small positive 
tion between degree unilateral hand preference 
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activity and level right-left discrimination. Possibly 
brain-injured defective children somewhat more im- 
pressive relation between the two variables would 
observed. 


Davies, “Placing handicapped children employ- 
ment.” Special Schools Mar. May, 1957. 46:2 
pts. 


The London County Council, its role Local Educa- 
tion Authority, gives special attention the vocational 
guidance, placing, and reviewing progress young 
handicapped persons. Administrative aspects the Youth 
Employment Service, the techniques used train and place 
handicapped youth, and experiences work with them 
are discussed. 


CoMMISSION CHILDREN. Study school age 
children not receiving education, 1956. 1956. tabs., 
charts Part The Commission, 522 Monroe St., 
Springfield, 


Almost 3000 children Illinois did not receive edu- 
cation during the school year 1955-56. Described are 
objectives, scope, and method the study; area covered; 
types handicaps major reasons contributing non- 
attendance children; distribution age and reason for 
non-attendance; and grade distribution. Part the study 
will cover follow-up information findings presented here. 


INTERNATIONAL Soc. Rev. Mar., 1957. No. 
Title issue: Rehabilitation the physically handicapped. 


Contents: The coordinated international programme for 
the rehabilitation the handicapped.—Rehabilitation; 
some modern trends and developments.—Social security 
provisions and work rehabilitation. 
—The ascertainment and prevention hearing impairment. 
and rehabilitation the deaf and hard hear- 
problem blindness the Far East.—Special 
appliances for the blind and partially 
technical assistance activities rehabilitation during 
1955-56.—(Notes on) Meetings, seminars, 
Bibliography the rehabilitation the handicapped. 


This issue available from Documents Service, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y., 
80¢ copy. 


Assn. anp May-June, 1957. 
11:3. 

Partial contents: The adapted physical education program 
the University Oregon, Margaret Poley, 81-84.— 
Individual remedial physical education the Philadelphia 
public schools, Brancato, physical 
education program for men Pennsylvania State University, 
Elmer Gross and Earnest Baer, 88-90, 96.—Exercise 
physical education program the Weymouth (Mass.) 
schools, Leo Hayes, 92-95, 100. 


University. Summary reports from the Insti- 
tute the Handicapped Child, August 6-17, 1956, prepared 
participants the Institute. 1957. Dept. Con- 
ferences and Institutes, University Extension, Univ. 
Mississippi, University, Miss. $1.25. 


Includes “Seventeen steps the philosophy special 
education for exceptional children,” Ray Graham, 
well summary reports prepared committees which 
covered the areas philosophy, administration, the physi- 
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cally handicapped, the mentally retarded, and speech and 
hearing. 


Frances “Music with typewriter.” Crippled 
Child. June, 35:1:12-13, 29. 


Another chapter from the author’s thesis Therapeutic 
Typewriting, based her experiences the academic 
teacher the orthopedic class the Porter School, Easton, 
Pa. chapter “Art with typewriter” appeared the 
Feb., 1957, issue The Crippled Child. 


Outlook for the Blind, June, 1957. 51:6:231-36. 


Discussed are various bio-social, residential, 
cultural factors which influence the nature the individ- 
ual’s relations with others and which large extent 
determine the nature his learning and the degree 


Somers, “The complexion misfortune; 
psychological observations the meaning loss the 
disabled.” Orthopedic Prosthetic Appliance 
1957. 11:2:17-20. 


clinical psychologist discussed the many facets 
permanent loss natural body function body part and 
the psychological impact personality. Teaching children 
friends prepare for misfortune would form 
preventive mental hygiene shifting emphasis from external 
values the less tangible but spiritual forces. 


County The county 
superintendent schools reports special education 
Superintendent, Stanislaus County Schools, P.O. Box 1697, 
Modesta, Calif. 


progress report the first years public school 
services for handicapped children the County. 


quent children; guides and goals, prepared the 
cooperation with the National Association Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies. 1957. 119 (Children’s 
Bur. publ. no. 360-1957) U.S. Supt. Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 40¢. 


Recommends principles and procedures for 
tional treatment delinquent children. 


U.S. Public programs for crippled 
children, 1955, Lillian Freedman and Sadie Saffian. 
1957. tabs., charts. (Statistical ser. no. 40). The Bu- 
reau, Washington 25, D.C. 


report consisting largely statistical data 
icapped children who received service under federally aided 
State programs for crippled children, under their charac- 
teristics, and their major handicaps. 


Wayne University. Proceedings, Second Annual 
Workshop the Placement the Handicapped Com- 
petitive Employment, held November 1-2, 1956, 
sponsored the Michigan Rehabilitation Association and 
the Department Special Education and Vocational Re- 
habilitation 1957. Mimeo. Available from Dr. 
Louis Cantoni, Wayne State University, 5105 Second 
Avenue, Detroit Mich. 


Participants the workshop were representatives from 
management, labor, education, and rehabilitation fields who 
exchanged ideas regarding better and more extensive place- 
ment the handicapped private business and industry. 
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Summer 1958 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


i Cerebral Palsy 
Extensive Crippled 
ear an ar °° earing 
Courses, 
itte lidren 
Workshops, and Homebound 
H ildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
Psychology of Exceptional 
Demonstration 


Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 
Speech Correction 

Visiting Teachers 


ACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—June August 11, 1958 
Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 
For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, 


matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


School 


ICEC Miami Regional 
November 13-16, 1957 


ADVERTISERS 


American Education Week ........... 


regional conference Bailey Films, Inc. ........ 


universal when concerns 


educating exceptional children! 
Whether you live the area the nine 
southeastern states the region, border- 
ing states, your professional interests and 
knowledge will advanced you can Mor-Play 133 
present during this vital regional. 
Pittsburgh Board Education ........... 135 
Biscayne Miami, Florida University Chicago Press ........... 
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Oct. 31-Nov. National Society for Crippled Children and 


1-2 


Noy. 1-2 


Nov. 2-3 


Nov. 4-7 


Nov. 6-9 


Nov. 8-12 


Nov. 9-10 


Nov. 10-16 


Nov. 11-15 
Nov. 11-13 


Nov. 13-16 


Nov. 


Nov. 13-15 


Nov. 17-20 


17-28 


Adults, Palmer House, Chicago 


Illinois Association for the Education 
Exceptional Children, ICEC, Springfield 


N.Y. State Federation Chapters the 
ICEC, N.Y.C. 


United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
Louis, Mo. 


American Dental Association, Miami, Fla. 


U.S. National Commission for San 
Francisco 


Inter-American Conference Rehabilitation, 
ISWC, Guatemala City 


New Jersey State Federation, ICEC, At- 
City 


American Education Week 


American Public Health Association, Cleve- 
land 

National Association Public School Adult 
Educators, NEA, San Diego 


Southeastern Regional Conference, 


ICEC, Miami, Fla. 


National Teacher Day 
Adult Education Association, San Diego 


National Conference Recreation for the 
Mentally AAHPER, NEA, Washington, 


National Retarded Children’s Week 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 26-27 


Nov. 


20-22 


25-27 


28-30 


28-30 


3-6 


4-7 


THE LIBRARY 
ASSUMPTION COLLEGE 
ONTARIO CANADA 


MAY 


Remember 


American Speech and Hearing Association, 
Cincinnati 


United Cerebral Palsy Association, 


Louis, Mo. 


American Academy for Cerebral Palsy, New 
Orleans, La. 


Southern Business Education 
UBEA-NEA, Louisville, Ky. 


National Council for the Social Studies, 


NEA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Clinical Session, American Medical 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Public Welfare Association, Chi- 


Human Rights Day (UNESCO) 


Joint meetings AAAS, Section and 
ICEC, NEA, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1958 


Jan. Classroom Teachers, NEA, Kansas City, Mo. 


City, 


ig 


ax: 


